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FRIENDS WITH ALL THE WORLD 


by EDITH F. WELKER 


the long-awaited book for teachers and 
parents that tells how boys and girls from 
three to eleven years learn to make friends 
with all the world at home, school, and i 
church. Presented through 


INCIDENTS THAT TEACH 
RESOURCES THAT STIMULATE 
ACTIVITIES THAT EDUCATE 
ILLUSTRATIONS THAT ENLIVEN 


A comprehensive book on the missionary education of children, 
containing fresh and sound educational material that will aw 


CLOTH $2.75 
PAPER $1.50 


@ TO DEAL WITH PROBLEMS OF PREJUDICE 
e TO FIND WAYS OF WIDENING THEIR CHILD’S HORIZONS 


@ TO WORK WITH OTHER PARENTS IN 
STRENGTHENING THE PROGRAM OF THE CHURCH 


@ TO PLAN CHURCH PROGRAMS OF MISSIONARY 
EDUCATION 

e@ TO CARRY ON TRAINING CLASSES FOR LEADERS 

® TO SELECT MISSION MATERIALS FOR STUDY 


WOULD YOU HAVE YOUR BOYS AND GIRLS BE 
“FRIENDS WITH ALL THE WORLD”? 
THEN HELP THEM TO KNOW THE CHILDREN OF OTHER LANDS BY 


o 


HEARING STORIES <4 


The Missionary Story Hour, 
compiled by Nina Millen, con- 
tains 30 stories about boys and 
girls in many different coun- 
tries. Cloth $2.00, Paper $1.50. 


Missionary Hero Stories, com- 
piled by Nina Millen, carries 27 
stories about missionaries and 
missionary leaders in eighteen 
countries. Cloth $2.00, Paper 
$1.50. 


PLAYING GAMES e_4 


Children’s Games from Many 


Here’s How and When, by 


Armilda B. Keiser, is a never- 
ending source of help in devel- 
oping all types of activities. 
Cloth $2.75, Paper $1.50. 


The Whole World Singing, by 
Edith Lovell Thomas, provides 
you with 96 songs from 40 dif- 
ferent countries. Cloth $2.75, 
Paper $1.50. 


Lands, edited by Nina Millen, 
supplies you with 262 games 
enjoyed by children in 55 dif- — 
ferent countries. Cloth $2.00, — 
Paper $1.50. 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS BOOKS MAY BE PURCHASED AT THE BOOKSTORE OF YOUR CHOICE 
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Te QUADRENNIAL CONVOCATION of Chris- 
tian Colleges, called for June 20-24, 1954, at Denison 
University, is the first large gathering of the higher edu- 
cation clan under the auspices of the Commission on 
Christian Higher Education of the National Council of 
Churches. Perhaps, indeed, it is the first time that so 
large a group of representatives from Protestant colleges 
will have spent four consecutive days together. The Con- 
vocation, as described elséwhere in this issue by Dr. Har- 
lie L. Smith, one of its officers, will concentrate on the 


contemporary concerns of Christian institutions of high- . 


er learning. 
Among the weightiest concerns of such institutions at 
this particular time is that freedom of inquiry shall not 


be curtailed beyond the necessary disciplines that are in- — 


herent in the search for truth. Obviously, this concern is 
current among all educators; indeed, among all thinking 
people around the globe. Freedom of the mind has 
seldom been under such continued and devastating fire, 
concentrated and maintained by those who are more in- 
terested in controlling the mind than in setting it free. 
In America, while few forces seem to make an intentional 
attack upon such freedom, our greatest danger is that, by 
default, we shall back into anti-intellectualism. 

The unhappy result of such a process, in the end, 
would be a wearing away of the faith men have in each 
other, in their universe itself, and in God. All the various 
facets of our democracy—be they economics, politics, in- 
dustry, law and order, religious life, or just ordinary rela- 
tions with each other—are confused and distorted when 
faith is decreased or destroyed. A democracy is based 
upon faith, and faith requires freedom. 

The Christian college, most free among the free in- 
stitutions of America, has by virtue of its superlative posi- 
tion a special responsibility to exercise that freedom. Its 
bold and yet considerate exercise of freedom is based 
partly upon the legal fact that it is uncontrolled by the 
state. Important as this is, it is but the most superficial 
of explanations for the obligation of the exercise of free- 
dom. A more basic reason arises from the commitment 
of the Christian college to the Christian way of looking 
upon life. This means, fundamentally, that man is 
worthy of freedom; that the universe is such as to respond 
to freedom; that love, freely given in the name and 
spirit of Christ, sets man free of all that would shackle 
him to error and fear. 

It is to be hoped that in their Convocation, the Chris- 
tian colleges will find the way in curriculum, in admin- 
istration, in teaching and counselling method, in all of 
campus life, to explicate that fundamental freedom. 


Raymond F, McLain 


Dr, McLain has been General Director of the Com- 
mission on Christian Higher Education, National Coun- 
cil of Churches, since September 1951. He had previ- 
ously been president of two colleges of the Disciples of 
Christ: Eureka, 1936-1939 and Transylvania, 1939-1951. 
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The Supreme Court Decides 


HE SUPREME COURT of the United States maj 

render its decision regarding the legality of segrega 
tion in the public schools before this issue of the Journa 
appears. Whatever the decision may be, this case shoulc 
bring home to us as members of the churches the fac’ 
that a large share of the responsibility for education fo’ 
better intergroup relations rests upon us. . 

The church has been accused of being the mos 
segregated institution in American life. This charg 
tends to oversimplify the problem. The most racially re 
stricted place in the community is generally the home 
because that is where individual control is most in effect 
People behave in their churches, where whole familie 
go, more nearly as they do in their homes than anywheri 
else. Non-segregation in churches therefore seems 
threat to the racially restricted home more than doe 
non-segregation anywhere else. That is one of the rea 
sons why churches, while persistently “teaching” th 


hood, have been slow to embody that teaching withi 
their own corporate life. 

The school segregation case serves also to remind w 
that better intergroup relations come about through - 
cific action and are never achieved by an academic ap 
proach alone. The improvement comes in specific rela 
tionships, brought about by definite acts. For example 
many universities which had been restrictive have, in re 
cent years, opened enrollment (some only in the grad 
uate schools) to persons of all races. The better rela 
tions awaited specific action. 


The discontinuance of segregation in the armed sery 
ices has been a tremendous step forward in the improve 
ment of intergroup relations. It couldn’t happen unti 
certain specific action was taken. 


Certain communities that have become multiracial i 
fact are undertaking organized efforts to build up ; 
strong community life. Some of them have become multi 
racial communities through deterioration of residentia 
buildings. The organized efforts at rehabilitation, how 
ever, are not in the direction of renewed segregation, bu 
rather toward an orderly, wholesome, multiracial neigh 
borhood. If this is to happen it will come through vigor 
ous action. The action has to be specific and construc 
tive. 

It is in concrete, positive actions, one here, anothe 
there, in the face of actual conditions, that progress it 
human relations comes. 

Every church school teacher has a responsibility, in 
herent in the Christian commission, to teach brotherhood 
But until a church is willing to open its membership t 
all persons in the community without restriction accord 
ing to race, its teaching is theoretical. The teaching i 
important, but sooner or later it has to meet the test 0 
behavior. The teaching becomes hollow if the behavio 
is not in keeping with it. 


The contest before the Supreme: Court is a sobering 
one. The decision will be an important step in mankind’ 
wrestling with the problem of human relations. But 
most important thing is what you and I actually do 
response to the “supreme court” of our own Christi 
insight and conscience. 


Virgil E. Fos 
International Journal of Religious Educati 
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—But that hour, well prepared for and rightly . 
used, may change the course of history! 


by Walter D. Cavert 


NLY AN HOUR A WEEK! 
How can anyone achieve lasting 

results i in the lives of children in such 
a brief time?” Such a remark is fre- 
quently made by discouraged church 
school teachers but it discredits the 
faith and intelligence of those who 
utter it. A psychiatrist seldom has a 
person more than an hour a week but 
often the mental attitude of the pa- 
tient is completely changed. And 
often a boy or girl has the future 
course of his life determined by the 
spiritual stimulus released by a dedi- 
cated Christian during a sixty minute 
period. 
_ In an eastern city of our country 
is a young pastor whose influence and 
leadership are widely felt. He at- 
tributes his choice of a life work to 
the inspiration and guidance which 
he received as a boy from a public 
school teacher. She invited some 
grade pupils to meet with her an hour 
a week after school while she told 
them Bible stories and tried to help 
them understand the full meaning of 
Christian discipleship. 

Under the guidance of this skillful 
teacher the interest of the children 
was aroused so that they would after- 
wards find the story in the Bible and 
read it for themselves. The parents 
of the boy were church members who 
had paid little attention to his re- 
ligious training and were surprised 
beyond measure when they saw their 
son reading the Bible. Later they 
were amazed when he announced his 
intention of studying for the ministry. 
Only an hour a week in a weekday 
religious education class but it resulted 
n a boy’s entering the service of the 
church and going out to touch other 
lives with the spirit of Christ! 
Susanna Wesley was a busy house- 
ife, who knew nothing of modern 


Mr. Cavert is Field Director of the Synod 

New York for the Board of Christian Edu- 
zation, Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 
Syracuse, New York. 
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kitchen conveniences. But she set 
apart an hour a week for the indi- 
vidual religious training of her large 
family of children. John’s hour was 
on Thursday afternoon after tea when 
Mrs. Wesley took him into a room 
which was called “The Little Sanc- 
tuary.” On the wall was a picture 
of Christ and beneath it a stand with 
a Bible. Mother and son read the 
Bible together, repeated Scripture 
passages they had memorized, sang 
some familiar hymns, talked about 
what it meant to be a true follower 
of Christ, and then bowed their heads 
in prayer. Only an hour a week of 
special religious guidance in the home, 
but think of the consequences! It 
started the Methodist Church and 
launched a sweeping revival which is 
credited by historians with having 
saved England from a violent revolu- 
tion such as that which swept over 
France. 

Edward Kimball was a Sunday 
school teacher in a Congregational 
Church in Boston who looked for- 
ward to Sunday morning as a great 
opportunity to make his life count in 
the service of Christ. One day a 
country boy by the name of Dwight 
L. Moody enrolled as a member of 
his class. He was awkward and un- 
prepossessing in appearance but Kim- 
ball gave him a warm welcome and 
took a personal interest in his wel- 
fare. It was not long before Moody 
became a convinced and committed 
Christian, and in a surprisingly short 
time he began an evangelistic career 
which made him the greatest re- 
ligious leader of his generation. Dur- 
ing his meetings in London the Studd 
brothers, famous Cambridge cricket 
players, came under his influence. 
Charles Studd went to China as a 
missionary at his own expense, while 
his brother Kynaston remained in 
London and eventually became the 
lord mayor. 

On the invitation of religious lead- 


ers in America, Kynaston Studd came 
to this country on a speaking tour 
and visited many of our leading col- 
leges. While at Cornell he uttered 
words that burned themselves into 
the heart of John R. Mott who was 
then a junior planning to study law. 
Mott changed his mind, went into the 
service of the Y.M.C.A., and became 
the organizer of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement which recruited thou- 
sands of young men and women for 
the missionary enterprise. When the 
World Council of Churches was 
formed in Amsterdam in 1948, public 
tribute was paid to Mott as the per- 
son who made the new organization 
possible. For without the impetus he 
had given to foreign missions, it was 
said, there would not have been 
enough Christians in enough coun- 
tries to make the World Council a 
reality. 

Edward Kimball had only an hour 
a week and a few special contacts with 
Dwight L. Moody but it was long 
enough to start a spiritual chain re- 
action which spread across the ocean 
to London, came back to America, 
and then sent its vibrations to the 
ends of the earth and the isles of the 
sea. 

The program of Christian educa- 
tion needs all the time it can get and 
the alert church will always be study- 
ing how to extend it. But do not 
despise an hour a week. It is an op- 
portunity to be seized and used. What 
can be accomplished depends on the 
skill and preparation and earnestness 
of the teacher. Put back of the hour 
a knowledge of the Bible, an under- 
standing of the laws of learning, and 
above all a passion for Christ and a 
love for children, and the time will 
be long enough to change the lives of 
many pupils and influence the course 
of history. 


PRAYER 

Thou God of love who dost care 
for every child, make us grateful for 
the boys and girls who are enrolled 
in our church schools and entrusted 
to our care as teachers. Help us to 
make the best use of our time. Keep 
us from being discouraged by diffi- 
culties. Because the time ts short, 
may we study to use it well. In the 
name of the Savior who called chil- 
dren to himself and blessed them. 
Amen. 


The Chunech and the Veny 


by Edith Sanders Hook 


E’RE DOING THINGS DIF- 

FERENTLY now for the 
“Playpen Crowd.” From the birth of 
our first son twelve years ago to that 
of our third son only last November, 
there have been changes all the way 
from fabrics to feeding. But some 
things are still basic in the life of the 
family with a new baby. We still 
have to cope with the inevitable bub- 
ble after feeding times. We still boil 
the drinking water. We still oil ten- 
der skin. And we look forward with 
renewed interest to our contact with 
the church Nursery Roll. 

We used to call it the Cradle Roll 
Department. Sometimes it was just 
a list of babies whose parents be- 
longed to the church. Now we know 
that the Nursery Roll—one of the 
terms currently being used—is much 
more. It is the church organization 
responsible for welcoming each new 
baby as it arrives, for visiting the 
parents and supplying them with ma- 
terials which help to lay the founda- 
tions for religious growth, and for 
maintaining the church’s contact with 
each little child until at three years 
of age he is ready to go to church 
school himself. 

The number of workers in the 
Nursery Roll depends, of course, on 
the size of the congregation. With so 
many young babies now in our con- 
stituency, it will probably take several 
persons to serve them effectively. 
More than one will be needed for 
calling; others can do the mailing 
and the important work of maintain- 
ing an accurate and complete list. 
This is work that qualified older 
women in the church can well help 
with, especially those who have been 
successful in rearing their own fam- 
ilies. 

The Nursery Roll worker repre- 
sents the church. In some cases the 
baby may be the only contact of the 
family with the church school. The 
worker will be alert to offering the 


Mrs. Thomas D. Hook lives in Glen Ellyn, 
Illinois. She is a writer of nursery materials 
for the Pilgrim Press. 
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services of the minister and others 
in the church as needed by the fam- 
ily. She will make the parents feel 
that the church wants them in its 
active membership as soon and as 
often as they can come. 

Also the Nursery Roll represents an 
outreach opportunity. Sometimes to 
include in its membership the baby 
of a family which is only mildly in- 
terested in the church may be just 
the way to get that family to join 
the church. 


Visits in the home 

Home visits are an indispensable 
part of the program of the Nursery 
Roll. If you have done some of this 
calling, you are aware of its limita- 
tions and benefits. The time you se- 
lect will -have to be mutually agree- 
able to you, to the baby and to his 
mother. However, no one can deny 
that the home visits pay big dividends 
even though they take time and care- 
ful planning. 

The opening, —conversationally 
speaking, is simple. What mother 
isn’t eager to talk about her baby— 
age, weight, length—and width, for 
that matter? Be sure to let her know 
early that you are representing the 
church and specifically the Nursery 
Roll. Then give her the pamphlets 
or other materials you may wish to 
leave, explaining their usefulness in 
developing the type of home atmos- 
phere conducive to a child’s Christian 
growth. 

The first visit, of course, will oc- 
cur as early as is practical after the 
birth of the baby (give the new 
mother time to get organized). Take 
along the enrollment certificate and 
give it to the mother as soon as it is 
properly filled out. This is usually 
an item that finds its way into the 
Baby Book. Make it clear that the 
Nursery Roll is seeking to bring the 
church to the family; that helpful 
printed materials will be forthcoming 
at regular intervals; and that the 
church will welcome the child to the 
church school as soon as he is old 
enough to come. 
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A sense of wonder—the begin- 
ning of worship—may come to a 
little child who, safe in the secur- 
ity of a parent's arms, first be- 
comes aware of the beauties of 
nature. Nursery roll leaders may 
help parents realize the impor- 
tance of such experiences. 


Baptism or dedication of infants } 
is a subject of interest to new parents, } 
The Nursery Roll worker may give 4 


if 


information about the procedures and | 
arrange an interview of the parents} 
with the minister. If she knows the: 
kind of instruction the minister gives, | 
she may be able to give further in-] 
terpretation and deepen the signifi-} 
cance of the event. Certainly she will | 
want to meet the parents at the} 
church when they bring the babies | 


last minute preparations. ‘ | 


Contacts through the mail 

Birthday letters or cards are an} 
effective way of maintaining contact. 
There are several good sets put out} 
by the publishing houses of various } 
denominations. Rule number one in} 
sending these cards is to be sure that} 
they reach the baby on his birthday, 
not on the day later. 

Rule number two involves keeping 
accurate records. Either file cards or} 
a loose-leaf notebook may be used. | 
In the church where I worked, we} 
had a page or a card for each child, 
giving the pertinent information such 
as birthdate, parents’ names, address, 
church affiliation, and date of bap- 
tism. It is perhaps simplest to ar 
range the pages or cards in chrono- 
logical. rather than in alphabetical 
order. We started with December 
because our local school system had 
selected December first as the age 
deadline for children entering kinder- 
garten in the fall. In this way we 
came up to Promotion Sunday with 
an accurate list of all the children 
who would be three before December 
first and who would therefore be old 
enough to be invited to the three- 
year-old Sunday school group. ~ 


By keeping the book or file marked 
‘t the current month it is possible to 
’e at a glance what birthdays are 
to be remembered. It is best to get 
all the cards for the month addressed 
and signed at the beginning of the 
month and to write in the space for 
the stamp the date on which each is 
to be mailed. 


A mimeographed newspaper 
_ During the war we found how 
much help a mimeographed news- 
paper, addressed to parents of young 
children, could be in strengthening 
the cord between them and _ the 
church. There are still many of our 
young families who are away at mili- 
tary training or service camps, at 
college or on special jobs. It is a 
matter of conjecture when they will 
return and, if they do return, wheth- 

er they will immediately find their 
way back to the church. When they 
receive the Nursery Roll newspaper 
each month they feel that the church 
really cares enough for them to send 
them the little interesting bits about 
their former friends and their fam- 
ilies. Consequently it is probably 
easier for them to come back to the 

church when they are able. 

Such a newspaper is also, of course, 
of interest to nursery parents in the 
community, even to those who can 
zet out to some of the church meet- 
cngs. 

_ If you attempt a newspaper of this 
sind be sure to enlist the assistance 
of grandparents and friends so as to 
slean the little interesting bits of news 
which are such fun to read. Here is 
a chance to include some poetry and 
a simple table grace or bedtime pray- 
er. Perhaps the minister will take 
his opportunity to write a brief mes- 
age to young parents. If you are 
ble to afford an offset printing job, 
ou can use photographs of babies 
nd their parents, adding much to 
he interest of the paper. Here again, 
t is very important to keep the mail- 
ng list accurate. 
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ictures of nursery babies 

Have you ever considered having 
1 picture board of the Nursery Roll 
abies? We had one in the church 
louse and. it proved of much interest. 
‘tt also kept the church members 
ware that the youngest members of 
he constituency were a part of the 
church family. 

We mounted a bulletin board of 
bout 30x40 inches and labeled it 
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Merrim from Monkmeyer 


For young children the parent's attitude toward the Bible is more im- 
portant than the few verses which have meaning for him. 


The Nursery Roll. We invited the 
parents to send in pictures of their 
babies, giving the name and age. 
From time to time we asked for new 
pictures, whereupon we took down 
the old ones and mounted them in a 
scrap book. We learned of one com- 
munity where a local photographer 
agreed to take pictures of all the 
babies on the Nursery Roll and give 
one to the superintendent for the 
board. 


Group meetings with parents 

It is well to have parties in the 
church perhaps once a year for each 
mother and her young children. These 
should be in small groups, and prob- 
ably divided according to the age of 
the children. It is especially helpful 
to have a party just before the chil- 
dren reach the age of three, so that 
they may begin to get accustomed to 
each other and acquainted with the 
room where they will come to the 
Nursery Class. Pre-registration for 
the nursery class may be taken at this 
time. The Nursery Roll superinten- 
dent will be on hand to introduce the 


mothers to cach other and to the 
teacher of the nursery class. ‘The 
teacher might be given an oppor- 
tunity to explain to the mothers the 
program she will be carrying forward 
and ask their assistance in planning 
so as best to meet the needs of the 
children. 

Nursery Roll workers should be 
alert to any expression of interest in 
a study group for parents of very 
young children, and can stimulate 
such an interest. It may be possible 
to arrange a church-centered study 
group held at some convenient time 
and under competent leadership. If 
the church school has a circulating 
library, books of special interest to 
these parents should be purchased 
and advertised through the Nursery 
Roll channels. Short reviews of the 
books in the newspaper are helpful. 

The Nursery Roll is one organiza- 
tion in the church school of which 
the workers may make as large or as 
small a job as they choose. It is gen- 
erally recognized that the 
years are extremely important in the 
development of emotional patterns in 


earliest 


J 


a child and that these are determined 
very largely by his environment in 
the home. ; 
Parents of young children some- 
times feel they are too busy to keep 
in close touch with the church or to 


develop their own spiritual resources. 
However, they are eager to do any- 
thing they can for their children, and 
this opens the door to representatives 
from the church. The Nursery Roll 
can bind the family with the thread 


Lights Wine a uae. 


of friendship to the church, weavi 
and reweaving it month after mon 
until it has become a strong cor 
If it is your good fortune to wo 
in this department, make the me 
of your opportunity. 


Don't forget your older adults when you have 
jobs requiring experience, knowledge and time. 


by Marion Pendleton Obenhaus 


ENRY was about as crotchety 

as they come—chip on the 
shoulder, negative to all new ideas, 
always to be counted on to dampen 
enthusiasm for any change or new 
venture the church or Sunday school 
might propose. What to do with 
Henry as leader of the remnant of 
the adult Sunday school class became 
a major problem in the church’s plan 
for future development. Here was a 
man, well-informed, devoted to the 
church in which he had been raised 
and which his parents had helped to 
establish, quietly eager for recogni- 
tion through service, but unable to 
teach effectively because of his use 
of the lecture-method. How was the 
church to use his talents and make 
him an active, creative member of 
the congregation instead of a dis- 
gruntled teacher whose class was fall- 
ing apart? ! 

We have Henrys and Henriettas 
in every congregation with unused 
talents and abilities. Like the family, 
the church is unique in its ability to 
provide for an intermingling of all 
ages, each person being esteemed for 
his peculiar contribution. However, 
reflecting the cultural milieu in which 
it is set, the church has often put its 
emphasis on the young, to the ex- 
clusion of the old. Or, if it has not 
excluded older members from _ its 
thoughts and plans, it has isolated 
them in stereotyped channels, steer- 
ing them into the Ladies’ Aid or the 
Adult Bible Class or the bazaar table. 


Mrs. Obenhaus recently completed a re- 
search project on the Church and Later Ma- 
turity for the Congregational Christian 
Churches. She is a part-time staff member 
of the Department of Social Welfare, Church 
Federation of Greater Chicago. 
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It was only yesterday that we spoke 
of the twentieth century as being 
“the century of the child.” Here we 
are Just past the mid-century and it 
has a new complexion. Sixteen and a 
half million of us are over sixty, and 
the proportion of older adults in the 
population is increasing steadily. For 
the church these persons have opened 
an exciting new frontier -of~ service 
and action. 


To return to Henry—what was the 
cause of his dilemma and how do we 
rescue him and the church? Doubt- 
less, he imagined that if his Sunday 
school class were taken from him he 
would no longer be able to make a 
contribution to the church of which 
he had for many years been a part. 
But surely there were other ways the 
church could use his experience and 
skills? Many older people can con- 
tinue to be alert church school teach- 
ers, but for those who cannot there 
are many other avenues of service. 


One of the greatest resources the 
church and Sunday schools have are 
the Henrys who have lived their lives 
in the local community and church. 
No youngsters, or adults for that 
matter, ought to be deprived of an 
understanding of their heritage in 
the local church, of the struggles and 
joys that went into the building of 
their own institution. Older adults 
are a rich source of such information. 
Countless times, particularly in the 
middle and far west, the lives of these 
folk or their parents coincide with the 
life span of the church. 

Recently, in a small midwest town 
when a centennial pageant was being 
prepared, there suddenly occurred to 
the committee the startling fact that 


there were no written records to re 
upon for data, and that those wi 
knew from experience or hearsay 
the earliest days were passing fro 
the scene. Except for sketchy clerl 
records many churches have little hi 
torical information in their archive 


Information valuable to chur 
records can certainly be had fro 
many older persons. Question s€ 
sions, round tables, panels of vario 
sorts, story telling of early days, wi 
young and old as participants, w 
arouse enthusiasm and interest. 


We hear a great deal these da 
about Christian vocation. Schoc 
cannot give counselling in this are 
nor are many churches equipped 
give aptitude tests revealing the typ 
of work for which an individual 
suited. But in the church are old 
adults to whom Christian vocatic 
in its broadest sense has been a co 
tinual and life-long challenge a1 
who have diverse skills and _profe 
sions. Through talking with thet 
either privately or in groups, your 
people can gain valuable insights in 
what is meant by Christian motiv 
tion in one’s life work. 

In much of the literature ¢ 
“growing old successfully” there 
mentioned again and again the net 
to develop early in one’s life one | 
more avocations or hobbies whic 
can grow through the years. Ho 
bies do not suddenly emerge, but u 
ually develop slowly from a mild tyy 
of interest to an enthusiastic partic 
pation. 

A little investigation will reve 
hobbies and skills among older adul 
who are willing to share them wii 
young people. They have the tim 
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as parents may not have, to lead boys 
and girls in developing interests of 
lasting value. A friend comes to mind 
who, as a small boy, tramped in the 
woods with his grandfather, identify- 
ing birds and listening to their songs. 
Now well past middle life, he has 
himself become an authority on bird 
life and when time permits he intro- 
duces groups of boys and girls to 
these wonders. 

Many groups of children and young 
people like to take field trips related 
to their studies. There may well be 
older adults with free time who would 
snjoy going on these trips, providing 
transportation and leadership. 

Increasingly churches are sending 
their young people to summer camps. 
Some older adults can be very useful 
ym camp staffs as nature and handi- 
sraft experts, story-tellers and other 
esource persons. Week-end or more 
sxtended work camps can draw upon 
the experience of older adults to guide 
the young people in their work pro- 
ects. Day camping, which has great 
ootentialities beyond its present de- 
velopment, may need to depend in 
dart for leadership upon older adults 
who have free time. 

Scout programs and special organ- 
zations related to the life of the 
sthurch and Sunday school are fre- 


t -rS Ss 
fj; iil 


quently hard put to it to find leaders 
and committee members because they 
often turn to the persons already 
overloaded with responsibilities for 
P.T.A.’s, farm clubs, Y activities, and 
drives of one sort or another. Capable 
leaders, freer from responsibility for 
young children in the home, and less 
entangled with tensions and problems 
in the parent-child relationship, may 
bring a healthier perspective and 
more vigorous leadership to these 
clubs. A scoutmaster past seventy did 
not share our concern for his heart 
when he not long ago started out 
with his troop on their annual hike 
from a distant western suburb into 
Chicago’s Loop. 

An older man saw the possibilities 
of developing a play area on the 
church lawn and volunteered to di- 
rect the project with young people 
helping him. In one church some 
older men who were skilled in the 
use of tools undertook of their own 
accord to make some modern equip- 
ment for the nursery, kindergarten 
and other groups. In another, a re- 
tired man made an excellent set of 
cabinets for the church kitchen. 

Any church planning a new build- 
ing, perhaps a church school unit, will 
find that careful supervision of con- 
struction by a member of the church 


can make a substantial savings in the 
cost. A retired construction man or 
engineer, or an alert retired business 
man, can render distinguished service 
in this capacity. 

A church looking for a good li- 
brarian will make a mistake if it does 
not consider an older person who 
might find such work an extension of 
a life-long interest in books. 

Most churches have many jobs 
needing to be done which have been 
neglected so long they have been for- 
gotten. Jobs as well as talents can be 
hidden under a bushel. Both should 
be brought into the light. It may be 
that the unused talents of the older 
church members can be used to 
strengthen the program of the church. 

Dr. Nathan Shock, an authority in 
geriatrics, has concluded from his 
studies that our bodily organs begin 
to deteriorate at about the age of 
thirty. With proper how- 
ever, certain of our faculties continue 
to grow and flower. The spiritual 
side of man is one of these. Eventual 
physical deterioration is a part of 
God’s plan, but also is the ability to 
develop spiritual stature and depth 
to the end. A sharing of spiritual in- 
sights by older adults with those of 
less mature years opens up new vistas 
to both ages. 


nurture, 


Some older adults can be very useful on camp staffs as nature and handicraft experts. 
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Clark and Clark 


If you say "let's go," the intermediates will be right there. But they 
may make a few side excursions, perhaps up trees, on the way. 


HE FIRST TEEN YEARS, which 

every boy and girl enters proudly 
and expectantly, are revolutionary 
years. There is a new awareness of 
the self stimulated by physical de- 
velopment as well as a keener sensi- 
tivity to other people and to rela- 
tionships with others. Friends and 
parents, formerly taken for granted, 
are viewed in a new light. 

The teen-ager turns away from 
many of his previous interests and 
activities. You may hear the remark, 
“When I was a child I did so-and- 
so.” Stop before you smile! He is 
right. The intermediate is no longer 
a child. Being in the middle of a 
revolution, however, his new life has 


Miss Ferguson is Associate Editor of Youth 
Publications, Editorial Division, Methodist 
Board of Education, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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not become consolidated and _stabil- 
ized. Often he will retreat into child- 
hood, taking up again an interest you 
thought he had abandoned, or seek- 
ing the protection he formerly had as 
a child, or exhibiting childish be- 
havior inconsistent with his years. He 
sometimes wants to be a child again, 
sometimes wants to be very grown 
up. The adult must be nimble in re- 
sponding to this ambivalence, not ex- 
pecting the young person to make the 
shift too rapidly but encouraging him 
to make progress in growing up. 
This instability is revealed in the 
emotions that are near the surface 
and easily stirred, and just as easily 
dissipated. Watch then for intensity: 
the casual acquaintance becomes “the 
best friend” from one day to the next; 
the great wave of enthusiasm for an 


Know | 


our 
untor 


ighs 


Are you afraid of junio 
highs? 


Do you feel exhausted jus 
thinking about them? 


They aren't so bad. The: 
are imaginative, 
enthusiastic, charming 
and entertaining— 

it says here! 


by Rowena Ferguson 


idea or a project this week is by nex 
week barely a ripple; extreme re 
sponses bring a flow of tears or bur: 
of giggles over what adults would re 
gard as almost nothing. 


This heightening of the emotion 
often indicates-a quick and unfettere: 
imagination that has not becom 
stultified by conventions or the com 
monplace. This helps junior hig 
young people to see with more thai 
their eyes and to like ceremonial an 
symbolism. They can pretend withou 
the self-consciousness that often grip 
senior high young people. As yo 
would expect, the aspect of religioi 
expressed in ritual as well as oppor 
tunities for spontaneous dramatics ap 
peals to these boys and girls. 

Another aspect of the revolution © 
life at this period is the desire for se 
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a 
cial experimentation: the first night 
spent away from home, the first 
weeks at camp, the first trip with 
“some one other than relatives, the 
_ first formal party as host or guest, 
and that crowning moment of social 
life, the first date. We find an avid 
interest in etiquette, in the “right 
thing” to do or say and acute em- 


barrassment over the “wrong thing.” 


There i is both a drawing toward and 
_a falling back from those of the op- 
‘posite sex. The rules have to be 
learned, more expertness achieved, 
"more security developed before these 
pouns people can be casual and at 
Brese with young people of the oppo- 
“site sex. 

_ You can depend upon it, however, 
that when, you say, “Let’s do—” or 
“Let's go—” the intermediates will 


ui right there, little ae aes of en- 


longing to be included in its fabulous 
adventures. Sometimes they will be 
there when they haven’t been invited 
and when you don’t want them. That 
situation you regard as a challenge 
and not as a problem. 

_ We need also to note the opposite 
‘side of the coin. What are interme- 
diates not like? What can we not ex- 
pect from them? Sitting still, being 
quiet and restrained, prblongéd con- 
centration, minute pliysical coordina- 
tion, intellectual discipline such as 
the discussion of abstract ideas, social 
expertness. These values we leavelior 
the older years in the youth division. 


esponsiveness, creative imagination. 


These are characteristics that can 
e said to be commonly true of young 
people of the junior high years, but 
€ can expect no one individual to 
conform to this general description in 
all respects. Because one of the pri- 
Mary qualities of human personality 
s individuality, we know that each 
intermediate is different from every 
other one and that we cannot lump 
them all together in a neatly wrapped- 
up category. Jim is different from 
John in his physical and mental 
*quipment and capacity, in the gen- 
eral contours of his personality, and 
in his rate of development. To know 
your junior highs, it is not enough to 
recognize their general psychology, 
you must know them as individual 


persons. This means getting close to 


Some adults view getting close to 
intermediates with something just a 
little less than horror. You ask even 
the loyal and committed worker to 
teach a class of thirteen-year-olds and 
he may say, “Oh, any group but 
that!” Why do some people have 
this impulse to take two steps back- 
ward when confronted with these de- 
lightful young people? Probably be- 
cause they recognize that junior highs 
cannot be treated as either children 
or adults and they don’t know how 
to respond to a group which is some- 
times noisy and boisterous, appears 
inattentive, irresponsible, unreliable, 
even disrespectful. The answer, of 
course, is that when you understand 
your junior highs the idea seems much 
less formidable. In fact, the idea of 
association with junior highs wiil be 
welcomed because of the joy and 
satisfaction it will bring. 


After you are well fortified by an 
understanding of the general psy- 
chology of this age, the first step in 
getting close is in knowing about each 
individual boy and girl—who his par- 
ents are, who the other members of 
the family are, where he lives and 
goes to school, what special inter- 
ests he has (or, just as important, the 
fact that he may have none), how 
long he has been in the church 
school, whether or not he is a mem- 
ber of the church. 


The next step is developing the 
right attitude toward junior high 
work, which can, be summed up sim- 
ply: relax and be friendly. Remem- 
ber that junior highs are people and 
share the fears and desires of all hu- 
man beings, including yourself. They 
want attention and a chance to suc- 
ceed. They want to. belong. They 
want to be loved. Focus your 
thoughts on the young people, their 
desires, interests, needs, not on your 
feelings of trepidation. You will soon 
forget your own feelings and begin to 
build a secure relationship with them. 


When you see the twelve-year-old 
as a person like yourself and you 
know something about him, it is easy 
to smile and make a friendly remark: 
“Tsn’t it cold in here, Sam? Let’s 
move the chairs nearer to the radi- 
ator.” “Sally, I’ve brought some 
flowers this morning. Will you ar- 
range them on the table? There are 
some vases in the supply cabinet.” 
“Bobby, I saw you at the football 
game yesterday. How is the new 


coach doing?” “Hello Daphne, we’ve 
been missing you.” “Jane, I brought 
that book on, insects I told you about. 
It’s over there under my purse. If 
you'll get it Pll show you that chap- 
ter on wasps we talked about last 
Sunday.” “How shall we put these 
pictures around the walls, David? 
There is tape in the drawer. Will 
you and Bobby put them where we 
can all see them easily?” 


When you recognize the fact that 
rowdiness is a substitute, and only 
a substitute, for constructive activity, 
you will see the importance of having 
ready many suggestions for things to 
do (those using skills are especially 
appealing) that involve moving 
around, using the hands and even 
the big muscles, as well as conversing 
and exercising judgment. 


You will know enough to seize the 
initiative in making proposals firmly, 
but not bossily, and with a feeling of 
zest. If you think “This will be fun, 
or interesting, or helpful to do,” you 
can be almost sure the junior highs 
will think so. They will even have 
some suggestions of their own. They 
need, however, the security which 
comes from a feeling that here is an 
adult friend who knows what to do 
and that they can have fun doing 
things without having to take all the 
responsibility. 

Workers in the church school need 
association with their junior highs at 
times other than Sunday. Field trips, 
expeditions, or excursions of various 
sorts are usually better than strictly 
social occasions. These activities will 
provide opportunities for learning the 
social amenities without all the atten- 
tion being focused on that angle of 
the experience. Field trips can us- 
ually be planned as a part of a unit 
of curriculum or in connection with 
some other aspect of the youth pro- 
gram. A word of caution: the group 
should be small, probably not more 
than fifteen (each junior high needs 
personal attention), and should be ar- 
ranged so as to protect the health of 
the boys and girls who need a lot of 
sleep and rest. 


In knowing your junior highs there 
is no substitute for first hand asso- 
ciation. We wouldn’t want to accept 
a substitute because no age group can 
be more charming and entertaining. 
No people can be better company 
than those wonderful, eager beavers 
—the junior highs! 


wy Ger College Cx deities soll 


June is a month when our thoughts are drawn especially to the 
contribution our universities and colleges are making to our 
common life. What makes a church college a Christian col- 
lege? This imperative question will be discussed this month at 


an important convocation of colleges. 


by H. L. Smith 


HE MOST SIGNIFICANT 

TREND in higher education, in 
the judgment of most of us, is the 
newer and more intensive attempt on 
the part of all institutions, private 
and tax-supported alike, to put re- 
ligion in the educational experience 
of all students. The first colleges es- 
tablished in this country were started 
by the church and, for the most part, 
were manned by avowed churchmen. 
They were founded as a guarantee 
that learning would survive in the 
new world. 


What is Christian learning? 
What is secular? 

At the time of their founding, the 
church was the only institution very 
much concerned with passing on the 
better elements of the social heritage. 
Knowledge was relatively limited 
and religion was one of its most im- 
portant elements. Most of the early 
teachers were clergymen. They were 
among the highly educated persons 
and there was little dichotomy as be- 
tween religious subjects and the so- 
called secular subjects. It was still 
possible for one person to know near- 
ly everything that was to be known. 
These early church colleges prepared 
for all the professions and for useful 
citizenship as well. 

As learning increased under the 
impetus of the scientific age and the 
scholarship that it provided, there 
gradually emerged an idea that some 
knowledge was religious and some 
secular and, therefore, not concerned 
with religion. It must be said that 
a conservative religious leadership 
extended this unfortunate concept as 
it undertook to conserve an older 
theology and to condemn as irrelig- 
ious and atheistic the discoveries of 


Dr. Smith is President of the Board of 
Higher Education, Disciples of Christ, Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana. 
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science. To scientists this represented 
a type of non-intellectual thought and 
if this was what religion was, they 
would have no part of it. At about 
the same time the state became con- 
cerned with the higher education of 
its youth, and state universities were 
founded following the industrial ex- 
pansion of the years after the civil 
war. It was during this same period 
that many of the colleges established 
by church people severed their formal 
ties with the church as a reaction 
against the non-intellectual approach 
of the church. 


Why have church colleges? 

At the same time these things were 
going on, there was also an intellect- 
ualism growing within the church, 
and new colleges were founded upon 
the concept that all knowledge was 
related to an understanding of God’s 
world. But the old separation of secu- 
lar and religious learning was so well 
entrenched that it remained in the 
background of thinking even down 
to the present time. One hears the 
question raised today as to why it is 
important to have Christian colleges 
as over against tax-supported institu- 
tions which are manned, for the most 
part, by persons who recognize them- 
selves as Christians. 

In reply to that question one is 
bold enough to suggest that these 
Christian colleges are indispensable in 
our society. It is admittedly true that 
the tax-supported college can and 
does teach moral values; it is con- 
cerned with creating a better society. 
But moral values and a better so- 
ciety must be rooted in deep convic- 
tion and that deep conviction is the 
Christian religion. The Christian 
college is concerned with moral val- 
ues but more importantly with the 
origins and absolutes of these values. 
In this area the Christian college by 
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must live, and becomes a unique ini) 
stitution insofar as it does so. 
constantly calling us back to thes} 
origins in the Christian religion, th] 
Christian college has had a large ané 
important part in keeping concept} 
alive and in directing the cours 
which all education is now trying ti 
follow. | 

Furthermore, the Christian colleg| 
is free and independent, and, thereby) 
guarantees the freedom of the tax| 
supported college. So long as ther 
are strong and vigorous church coll 
leges so long will the large state uni 
versities be free, and so long will ou} 
churches, and indeed ourselves, bil 
free. The first casualty when aul 
thoritarianism takes over is the frei| 
college. We dare not let them die fo| 
lack of nurture. P| 

Also, these colleges are free to ex 
periment and pursue new courses an¢ 
stand as an encouragement to all 
education and its scholars to try nev 
ways of seeking the truth. 

Many, if not most, of the prob 
lems which society faces today re 
quire knowledge, skill, and something| 
else. This something else is adequate 
and lofty motivation and purpose 
These can come only from an ethica 
and spiritual religion. It therefore 
becomes imperative that while we 
train our scientists and others to help 
us, we shall also give these person! 
good experience with religion. Thes¢ 
Christian colleges are created for tha! 
and are to that extent unique. 


[ 


Church colleges ask important 
questions 

As has been suggested, the faci 
of their existence and concern hat 
led all education to be concerned with 
religion and we are encouraged with 
this increased interest. However, 
Christian college must not only teaek 


religion but must also practice it. 
Sometimes this is not easy, and some- 
times it may be forgotten. 


For the past three years over two 
hundred church colleges have been 
addressing themselves to this problem 
as individual institutions, and as 
groups of colleges. Just what is it 
that makes a college Christian? A 
statement in the catalogue, compul- 
sory chapel, and required courses in 
religion may be partial answers but 
_they are only partial. What happens 
in the classroom is important. Is 
chemistry taught by a committed 
Christian different from chemistry 
taught by a non-believer? Probably 
not so far as chemistry is concerned, 
but it ought to be different so far 
as the teaching is concerned. Atti- 
| tudes toward subject, students, and 
society ought to be different with 
the Christian teacher. He is handling 
and explaining the wisdom of God 
-and dealing with God’s children of 
which he is one in the image of God. 


; Can a college be Christian and 
not be completely honest in its cor- 
porate dealings with its patrons and 
its public? A college is also a busi- 
“mess concern in these days, and it 
can’t have integrity as a Christian in- 
- stitution and no more than follow 
the example of secular business in its 
dealings. 

_ These and others are the questions 
which the colleges have been raising 
about themselves in this period of 
study. Now they approach a con- 
ference in which most of them will 
Participate. The First Quadrennial 
Convocation of Christian Colleges 
will be held this month, June, at 
Denison University. This will be a 
time when some twelve hundred 
presidents, faculty, board members, 
Students, and others will raise these 
and other questions as to the re- 
sponsibilities of the Christian college 
in the mid-twentieth century. It is 
not enough that the college call itself 
Christian, it must be Christian, and 
these people are concerned that it be. 


This will be the first time most of 
the church related colleges have met 
jointly to consider their particular 
function and calling. They will con- 
sider their responsibilities and their 
relationships. They have a responsi- 
ty to themselves as Christian in- 
stitutions, a responsibility to their 
Students who have chosen to attend 
a Christian college, a responsibility to 
the church which founded them and 
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Swasey Chapel at Denison University, Granville, Ohio. This university is to be 
the site of the First Quadrennial Convocation of Christian Colleges. 


supports them, a responsibility to the 
community which permits them to 
remain a part of it, a responsibility 
to the society in which they live, a 
responsibility to the world order of 
which they are a part, and a re- 
sponsibility to the God whom they 
serve. 

These and other responsibilities are 
discharged in practice and teaching 
and it is these practices and this 


teaching which will be examined 
critically in the light of the various 
responsibilities during the convoca- 
tion in June. This conference should 
lead to a more complete integration 
of religion into the total educational 
process on church college campuses, 
and contribute to making these insti- 
tutions of the church even more in- 
dispensable to the society in which 
we live. 


How to Use This Issue of the Journal 


Nursery Roll Workers will find many practical suggestions in ''The 
Church and the Very Youngest.” This is one department that can't be 
neglected during the summer! 


Youth leaders will be particularly interested in "Know Your Junior 
Highs" and “Using the Bible in Camp." 


Administrative officers may be reminded of hidden resources in lead- 


ership by “Lights Under a Bushel.” 


Worship leaders will want to keep this issue at hand all summer, since 
it contains the resources for both July and August. 


We Made a Motion Picture 


How a group of young amateurs produced a thir- 
ty-minute film for less than two hundred dollars 


by Don Kliphardt 


OULD a batch of amateurs pro- 

duce a presentable thirty-minute 
motion picture in color and with 
sound for $200.00? 

That was the question that faced 
a group of laymen, ministers and 
college students as they came to a 
decision one June day in 1951. The 
ministers and laymen were of the 
Evangelical United Brethren Church’s 
Illinois Conference. The students 
were enrolled at North Central Col- 
lege in, Naperville. The decision dealt 
with the production of a motion pic- 
ture by the Conference Board of 
Christian Education, the Youth Fel- 
lowship, and the Committee for a 
Greater Camp Seager. 

Camp Seager was to be the “pitch” 
of the film. Up until the depression 
years, it had excellently served as a 
summer camping and camp-meeting 
area for the entire state. But the 
crash stunted many activities, and 
was the factor behind the Camp’s 
physical deterioration and program 
decline. Through the years of the 
second World War, it had limped 
along on limited budgets, but the re- 
turn of peace brought also a return 
of interest in the old place. The 
Conference was convinced of the 
wisdom of launching out again. Now 
they needed something that could get 
the whole story of Camp Seager 
across to a potential audience of 20,- 
000 and yet be produced on a very 
limited budget. 

Was a motion picture the answer? 
The answer was a resounding “yes!” 
The Board allocated $100, the YF 
pledged $60., and the Committee put 
in $40. With a total backing of $200., 
the seven greenhorns who said they 
could do it were told to go to work. 

Our inventory of personnel yielded 


Mr. Kliphardt, a college senior when doing 
the work described here, is now a student at 
the Evangelical Theological Seminary in Na- 


perville, Illinois, and a licensed minister of 
the Illinois Conference of the Evangelical 
United Brethren Church. 
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two “shutter-bugs,” an art student, a 
ham radio operator, a music student, 
and two other “novices” interested in 
the film and its purpose. I got in-as 
writer-director by .virtue of college 
work in dramatics. 

The camera work was done by 
Henry Grawe and George Knoblock, 
Chicago laymen; sound by Jim Blake- 
slee, a seminary middler; musical di- 
rection by Ron Gould, a college 
sophomore; and special effects by 
Mel Gabel, also a college sophomore. 
The narration was done by the Rev. 
Herman Cook, Wood Dale pastor. 

Of particular importance is the 
fact that the seven of us worked first 
and foremost as a team, secondly as 
individual specialists. We early real- 
ized the interdependence of each 
phase on the others and made what 
we thought were pertinent sugges- 
tions whenever and wherever it was 
felt they might improve the finished 
product. 

By discussing separately the five 
main phases of the production, I 
hope to cover them and their inter- 
relation most efficiently. 


1. Writing-Direction 

We decided to develop the scenario 
around Youth Camp, and around this 
“spool” weave the threads—past, pres- 
ent, and future—of “The Camp Sea- 
ger Story.” I drew up first a skeleton 
script that outlined the basic contin- 
uity. Then came the detailed shoot- 
ing script with the exact sequence 
and approximate length of the de- 
sired scenes. 

Essentially, the plot revolved about 
a minister who, after spending a 
week as a Camp summer counsellor, 
returns one winter day to glimpse 
again his recent stamping grounds. 
As he would reminisce, the “memo- 
ries’—filmed as they happened, 
where they happened—would fade in 
and out as flashbacks. In other 
words, all the action and directly 
documentary material was shot dur- 


ing the summer; all the continuity] 
bridges (and the special effects) were! 
made through the following winter. 

In directing each scene or related) 
set of scenes, I tried to highlight) 
what really counted and resist the) 
entangling maze of minor points. 

Just one more comment on the) 
guidance of the camera. Maybe I’m) 
over-sensitive, but it irks me to see a 
motion picture in which the cinema- 
tographer apparently knew only the 
three basic camera positions: distant, 
medium, and close-up. Our crew) 
mixed our ideas so as to use the) 
camera more or less as a paintbrush, 
employing as many variations in pic 
ture angle and viewpoint as was prac-| 
ticable. A 

We violated the cardinal law) 
against “panning” by amateurs sev- 
eral times and got good results. On 
the other hand, we tried to shoot in-| 
door scenes with a doubtful amount. 
of artificial light and got nothing. 

Now, 16 mm. sound film is norm-, 
ally exposed and projected at 24 
frames a second; the usual half-hour 
product would then require approxi- 
mately 1,200 feet of film. Here we 
thought might be an opportunity to. 
economize. If we shot as the aver- 
age home movie fan at silent speed 
(16 frames per second) we’d save 
one-third on the necessary footage: 
and the quality of the projected im- 
ages wouldn’t be impaired a bit. 

What about its presentation, and 
the sound track? Show it at. silent 
speed was our answer; the sound 
track idea would follow. 

So we bought 800 feet of color film 
and a little extra to enable the double. 
or even triple shooting of several 
photographically dubious scenes that 
were especially essential. By sticking 
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closely to the script in scene span 
continuity there was a minimum 
waste of film and the matter of cut- 
ting and editing was reduced _pri- 
marily to sprinkling the bridges 
among main action sections, and set- 
ting the various special effects in 
their proper positions. 

There’s not much I can say in re- 
gard to the art of editing. While 
snipping and cementing, the empha- 
sis was on keeping the action on its 
toes. Since this was a motion picture, 
any great lengths of inaction had to 
go. If an exposed scene showed even 
five seconds of excessive inactivity or 
repetition, those inches were cut. 

The film viewer and splicing unit 
was rented from a camera shop over 
one week-end for $4.50. 


2. Camera 

The two who volunteered as cam- 
eramen admitted they were little 
more than home movie hobbyists but 
would be willing to lend their time 

_and basic experience. The cameras 
were borrowed by them from their 
friends owning better equipment. In- 
cluded in the outfit were camera, 
light meter, tripod, and floodlights. 
If necessary this gear could have been 
_rented for ten dollars or so a week- 
end. 

If motion to, from, or around a 
subject was desired, a coaster wagon 
or automobile served as a poor man’s 
camera dolly. Surprisingly smooth re- 
sults were achieved if the improvised 
conveyance wasn’t jerked or moved 
too quickly. 


3. Sound 

When it came to sound, the prob- 
lem of economy again reared its head. 
We could never afford the sound 
track with the photo-electric princi- 


ple, found on all professional films. 
The next best answer was magnetic 
tape—not the latest development of 
tape-on-film, but a standard spool of 
the brown stuff. After the film was 
finally pieced together, the last draft 
of the narration or recording script 
was written exactly to coincide with, 
and describe, the pictorial continuity. 


Copies of the script were given to 
the narrator and the music director. 
The narration was to be given by the 
reminiscent minister, and the back- 
ground music from a four-manual 
organ with choral excerpts at the 
opening and climax. All performers 
and technicians studied the demands 
made upon them and one Friday 
afternoon everybody assembled for 
the recording session. 

The “studio” was North Central’s 
Pfeiffer Hall and the set-up was a 
perfect example of amateurism. At 
the rear of the 1400-seat auditorium 
sat the projector, cloaked in a 
“soundproof” canopy, throwing the 
picture on the stage’s screen. In an- 
other compartment of benches and 
blankets sat the narrator with the 
script and a microphone, half-watch- 
ing his lines, half-eyeing the film. 

The college Concert Choir was 
surrounded by an improvised band 
shell made of old stage flats. 

On the organ bench sat the music- 
al director improvising the back- 
ground strains while looking almost 
straight up at the screen. In a pit 
below the organ huddled the ham 
radio operator who had rigged micro- 
phones over the console and atten- 
tively now manned his souped-up 
tape recorder while another mike 
caught the efforts of the college Con- 
cert Choir. Everyone sat tight until 
the film and tape had run their 
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courses and the all-clear signal sound- 
ed. 

Whenever the picture was shown, 
the miraculously near-perfect sound 
was piped through the projector’s 
amplifier and speaker to improve its 
quality and volume. In other words, 
a sound projector was always used. 
The roll of tape cost three dollars. 


4. Music 

While music might be included in 
phase No. 3, I consider it worthy of 
individual mention. We felt music 
could and should play a part in ac- 
centing the film’s opening, sequence 
bridges, and climax. 

Therefore, “The Camp Seager 
Story,” a challenge as well as a de- 
scription and history, begins and ends 
with the choral dynamics of Waring’s 
arrangement of “Onward Christian 
Soldiers.” And throughout the film 
there runs related background mood 
music from the organ. 


5. Special effects 

The final obstacle to overcome was 
the inclusion of several “gimmicks” 
to give the film somewhat of a pro- 
fessional touch. We wanted to in- 
clude sketches of proposed improve- 
ments, 35 mm. Kodachrome stills of 
fall foliage on the grounds, and 
credits. 

On dark-stained pieces of plywood 
(12”x14”), the art student lettered 
in gold the credits, foreword and cli- 
mactic “This is just the beginning.” 
The credits were photographed in- 
doors against a medium-rich green 
sofa cushion, with a hand entering 
the picture to slide the boards out of 
the scene as they could be read, al- 
lowing twice the average reading time 
for each. 

The last introductory board (fore- 
word) was slowly raised toward the 

(Continued on page 39) 
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“Using the Bible 


in Camp 


Both day and residence camps offer good 
opportunities for informal use of the Bible 


by Robert P. Crosby 


FE” RESOURCES for enhancing 
a camping experience are more 
natural to the out-of-doors than the 
Bible. It is a book that has its roots 
in the experience of an out-of-doors 
people. “The heavens are telling the 
glory of God; and the firmament 
proclaims his handiwork,” is an ex- 
ample of the Hebrew sensitivity to 
the manifestations of God in the 
world about them. 

One of the main goals in church 
camping is to awaken this awareness 
of the divine nature of the universe 
in the life of the camper. Another 
goal is to help the camper share the 
“overtones” that come from living in 
a Christian community. Both of these 
find their best expression in a camp 
operated in a context of small-group 


Mr. Crosby is Program Director, Camp 
Wanake, Beach City, Ohio and Director of 
Christian Education in the First Evangelical 
United Brethren Church of Canton, Ohio. 
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living in the out-of-doors. In such a 
situation the Bible, used wisely, is a 
valuable resource towards the achiev- 
ing of these goals. 

The most effective use of the dy- 
namic spiritual resources in the Bible 
is found by relating them to the ev- 
eryday experiences of the camper. 
In this task the counselor holds the 
key. He will have unique opportuni- 
ties for helping his campers discover 
the Bible as a living book and an ef- 
fective guide. Some suggestions that 
may help him in this are: 

1. He should be well acquainted 
with and aware of the meaning of a 
biblical selection before attempting 
to use it. This is a matter of pre- 
vious study and devoted reading of 
the Bible. 

2. He should recognize a situation 
the moment it is “ripe” for this re- 
source. In any situation, if the verse 
does not come naturally, it should 


For lack of wood the fire goes out; 

and where there is no whisponagl 
quarreling ceases. 

As charcoal to hot embers and wood 

to fire, 

so is a quarrelsome man for kin- 

dling strife. 

—Proverbs 26:20,21 

This is good scripture for provoking 

thought about some essentials in| 

group. living. 


Eva Luoma 


not be used. Certainly not every 
situation needs a Bible verse. Often 
experiences. speak for themselves. 
Knowing when to use the Bible is a 
matter of judgment and experience. ; 

3. He should anticipate situations 
where a verse or passage might be, 
particularly relevant and helpful. The 
rest of this article attempts to give 
guidance in doing this. 

There are many types of situations 
in camp that can be enriched by us- 
ing the Bible as a resource. While 
the line that divides them is very 
thin, they may roughly be cassia 
into three groups. 


The Bible in group worship 

There is a place for creative use: 
of the Bible in group worship at) 
camp. One effective method is choral 
speaking. Almost any scripture ap- 
propriate for camp use can be used 
in this way. Especially good are: 

Psalm 121. This psalm was orig- 
inally rendered antiphonally. 

Psalm 24. A liturgy of entrance 
into the sanctuary. 

Psalm 96. Created for the annual 
Hebrew festival of the New Year. 
Verse 12 is especially stirring to the 
imagination of a camper: “Then 
shall all the trees of the wood sing 
for joy.” 

Psalm 136:1-9. This is the only 
Psalm that is liturgical throughout. 
Every verse is rendered antiphonally. 
However only the first nine verses 
are appropriate with children. 

There are many other appropriate 
passages (such as I Corinthians 13). 
However, it is important that we are 
careful to select only scripture which 
has meaning in the light of the camp- 
ers’ experience and which contributes 
to the goals of an awareness of the 
divine nature of the universe and the 
significance of living in a Christian 
community. It is good always to test 
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| Old Testament story by Jesus’ 
evelation of God as a loving father. 


A group worship experience in 
camp should have as one of its goals 
the drawing together of the various 
strands of the total experience into 
“creative synthesis of purpose and 
ning. This means that much of 
ie choice of scripture should arise 
out of the emerging experiences of 
the camp. One way this could be 
de ne would be to have groups of 
campers plan daily to share in the 
group worship. If a worship service 
were planned for, say, Wednesday 
ey ing, perhaps group representa- 
tives could meet that noon to plan it 
in the light of their various experi- 
Inaees. 

The representatives could be 
dbscn by whatever group had an 
experience they wished to share. 
These groups would not necessarily 
be a cabin or discovery group. In 
one case three or four campers dur- 
ing the day came upon an ant hill. 
At the suggestion of the counselor 
David had looked up Proverbs 6:6-8. 
‘The ensuing conversation brought in- 
sights that excited them all. At noon, 
when the unit leader reminded them 
of the plan for the next evening 
vespers, David and his pals wanted 
to share their find! 
| ~ Another group, after a night out 
which Psalm 19:1-6 took on new 
meaning for them, composed a litany 
| praise. This was shared with the 
other groups at the Wednesday night 

ers. 

| At other times there may be no 
icular incident which has includ- 
| the use of Bible material, but the 
t leader may introduce to the 
lanning group a passage which pro- 
s expression for feelings they all 
hare or which suggests new thoughts 
‘or which they are ready. 

Tn these and many other ways the 
3ible can be a point of reference that 
ill enable group worship to be a 


he Bible in cabin devotions 

More than any other activity, cab- 
n devotions can be a unifying factor 
n the day’s experiences. Scripture 
not always be used. On many 


nay be seat to include it in 
» 1954 


the cabin devotions. Or perhaps the 
counselor will sense that a particular 
passage has something to say that 
would breathe meaning into the pres- 
ent moment. Such a scripture might 
be, “Search me, O God, and know 
my heart!” (Psalm 139:24), “Seek 
ye the Lord while he may be found.” 
(Isaiah 55), or “Finally brethren, 
whatever is true . . , think about 
these things.” (Philippians 4:8). 


The Bible integrated into 
activities 

On the trail, hiking and exploring, 
or on “sleep-outs,’”’ many situations 
will arise that give the counselor op- 
portunity to point out relevant pass- 
ages in the Bible. It is not always 
necessary or wise to develop the re- 
ligious significance of a verse. A mere 
mention by the counselor that, “There 
is a verse in the Bible that mentions 
this,” will often suffice. If the sug- 
gestion arouses the interest of the 
camper, then pursue it. But it would 
be unwise for the child to think that 
“The Bible has to be dragged into 
everything we find.” Rather, such 
references should be made with dis- 
cernment and with such genuine ap- 
preciation on the part of the coun- 
selor that interest will be contagious. 


While on the trail the boys and 
girls are likely to see animals, ants, 
birds, flowers and trees. They will 
have experience with the weather, 
will sit around a campfire under- 
neath the stars and ponder the ma- 
jesty of creation. A good concord- 
ance will acquaint the counselor with 
Bible references in all these areas. 

Psalm 148:9-10 mentions _ that 
“Mountains and all hills, fruit trees 
and all cedars! Beasts and all cattle, 
creeping things and flying birds!” 
praise the Lord. 

Proverbs 26:20-21 must have been 
written around a campfire. It is a 
good scripture for provoking thought 
about some essentials in group living. 

Matthew 6:26: “Look at the birds 
of the air... are you not of more 
value than they?” gives an excellent 
opportunity to discuss the Christian 
concept of man. If our young people 
at camp are merely having a nature 
lesson, we have failed. As they look 
at the creative process they should 
see themselves in perspective. How 
does man differ from the trees, the 
birds? How am I different? God 
has a purpose for the birds. Is there 
purpose to my life? How may I dis- 


cover it? Consciousness of the role 
of self is a primary need of the camp- 
er. He needs to see himself in rela- 
tion to the whole of creation, to his 
family, community, world, and God. 
Matthew 10:31 and 6:28-29 can stim- 


ulate the same line of discussion. 


Both Jeremiah 17:7-8 and Psalm 
1:3 tell us that a man whose trust is 
in the Lord is like a tree planted by 
the water. 

While on a “sleep-out” the group 
may want to pretend or play “no- 
mad.” Sitting around a campfire 
they may imagine being a part of 
Abraham’s tribe. They may ask ques- 
tions Hebrews asked: Where did man 
come from? How did the earth be- 
gin? What are the heavens like? 
They may tell stories that were told 
around those early campfires (i. e 
creation stories, Genesis 1:1—2:3; 
2:4—3:24), or seek answers the 
Hebrews found. (Genesis 1:la, “In 
the beginning God . . .”; “and God 
saw that it was good”; Deuteronomy 
6:4-5 “Hear, O Israel . . .”) They 
may want to hear the timeless words 
of Psalm 8, ‘. .. When I look at thy 
heavens, the work of thy fingers, the 
moon and the stars which thou hast 
established; what is man that thou 
art mindful of him.” 


The Bible in problem situations 

Sometimes a problem situation 
points up a need which use of the 
Bible may help. to meet. One group 
was having difficulty on a cook-out. 
Cooperation was at a minimum. Sally 
commented, “I thought this was sup- 
posed to be a Christian camp but I 
don’t think we get along here any 
better than anywhere else!” This 
aroused the interest of several. Soon 
a “hot” discussion was going as to 
what makes a camp “Christian.” 

The next morning, the discussion 
continued, and somebody suggested 
the New Testament as a resource. 
The counselor was able to suggest 
several pertinent passages, such as 
Matthew 7:12; 20:26; 22:36-40; Luke 
6:41-42; John 13:3-16, 34-35; Romans 
12:14-18; Galatians 2 “f 26; Ephe- 
sians 4: 25. 29; 31-52; ; Colossians 
3:12-17; James 2:1-4. ae a search, 
arising out of a problem situation, is 
one of the most effective ways of us- 
ing the Bible in camp. 

The Bible, explored in this man- 
ner, can be a dynamic resource in the 
lives of both camper and counselor. 
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Opportunity of a Century! 


by Alton M. Motter 


HURCH WORKERS throughout 

the United States will soon have 
the opportunity of a century—that of 
sharing in the Second Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches. This 
gathering of official church leaders 
scheduled for the campus of North- 
western University, Evanston, IIl., 
August 15-31, will be the first such 
conference held on American soil. 
Because the Council’s 161 member 
bodies now come from 48 nations, it 
may not be held again in this coun- 
try until after the year 2000! 

This is not an ordinary church 
convention. Those looking for new 
methods in evangelism or education, 
or for directives in Christian social 
action, will probably not find them. 
What the Assembly may or may not 
be expected to do is well expressed 
by Professor Nichols in the accom- 
panying statement. The meeting will 
appeal to many imaginative church 
people who will welcome this oppor- 
tunity to broaden their horizons. 

What are the opportunities for par- 
ticipating in this international church 
meeting? Will it be limited only to 
official delegates or denominational 
appointees? What chance will the 
average church school teacher, worker 
or pastor have of sharing in this his- 
tory-making event? 

Fortunately, there will be numerous 
opportunities for general visitors to 
get a close-up view of the ecumenical 
movement in action. Hundreds of 
study groups are now being conduct- 
ed in local churches. Special articles 
are being written.1 Radio and tele- 
vision broadcasts are being prepared 


Mr. Motter is a member of the public re- 
lations staff preparing for the World Coun- 
cil of Churches’ Second Assembly. He is on 
leave of absence from the Chicago Sunday 
Evening Club which he serves as executive 
director. 


*See "For Such a Time as This’ by. Paul 
Macy in the March INTERNATIONAL 
JOURNAL. An 8-page CHRISTIAN CEN- 
TURY reprint containing the Assembly's offi- 
cial program and supplementary information 
is available from the World Council of 
Churches, 156 Fifth Ave., New York, 10. 
Single copies free. Two or more copies, !0c 
each. 
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and thousands of ministers are trying 
to interpret the significance of this 
world-wide gathering to their people. 
But the real thrill will come in being 
able to participate in some aspect of 
the meeting itself. 

The Assembly’s most dramatic op- 
portunity for general church visitors 
will be the Ecumenical Festival of 
Faith to be presented on, the Sunday 
evening of August 15 in Chicago’s 
Soldier Field. This large outdoor 
arena, seating some 100,000 persons 
and situated along beautiful Lake 
Michigan near downtown Chicago, 
will be the scene of one of the most 
impressive worship services ever 
planned by the churches of our na- 
tion. 

Designed to portray the central 
theme of the Assembly, ““Christ—The 
Hope of the World,” different forms 


What Evanston Is Not—and Is 


There may be many who will look to Evanston, with its world- 


of music, pageantry and drama will 
be_utilized by a cast of 3,000 persons. 
This will include a narrator and solo-| 
ist, both nationally known, ten 200- 
voice choirs, a large speaking choir, | 
an interpretative pantomime chorus, | 
special trumpeters, and an English 
bell choir. The service will include} 
a processional in which the World 
Council’s five Presidents, 1500 Assem- 
bly representatives and 48 selected 
delegates dressed in the native cos-} 
tumes of their respective countries 
will be represented. 

The service is developed so as to 
portray the relationship of God to 
the human spirit and reveals the strug-; 
gles through which the individual and | 
the Church find their fulfillment in 
Christ. The script and service out 
line have been prepared by Helen 
Kromer of New York City who is }{y 


wide representation, to come up with some "Christian" solution to 
our international tensions, or to the controversy between capitalism 
or communism. And they will be disappointed. For political or eco- 
nomic programs they should look rather to the United Nations and 
similar agencies. There is no "Christian" program or device; there is 
no "Christian" short-cut to technical competence in these matters. 
That is not what Evanston is for. 

There may be some, too, who will look for a declaration of or- 
ganizational reunion from Evanston, and will account it a failure 
when there are just as many denominations after as before. But the 
Evanston delegates will not be authorized even to discuss, much less 
negotiate specific organizational union schemes. 

The success of Evanston should rather be measured by the de- 
gree to which it makes real and vivid the sense of the one Church in 
the churches, as a fellowship and a loyalty to be regarded in all de- 
cisions, to which it rediscovers the One Lord of all and the one hope. 

The success of Evanston should be measured by the degree to 
which the churches represented are able to accept divergent opinions 
in politics and theology and wrestle with them as possible vehicles 
of God's judgment on their own convictions. Evanston will be suc- 
cessful in the degree in which it is upsetting, disturbing, embarrass- 
ing to its delegates for Christ's sake. 

It is the hope of such a gathering as Evanston that the churches 
there may truly grow into Christ as the aspects of their life and ac- 
tion which are not of Christ are subjected to criticism from other 
churches, Evanston must be measured as an occasion of purification, 
repentance, and, if so be, the gifts of Christ in the Spirit. 


James Nichols, Associate Professor of Church History, 


Federated Theological Faculty, the University of Chicago. 
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Chicago Park District Photo 


| Soldier Field, seating 100,000 persons and situated along Lake Michigan, will be the scene of an im- 


becoming widely known for her work 


pressive worship service. 


University Ave., Chicago 37. 


in the field of religious drama, radio - Eleven plenary or general sessions 


‘and motion pictures. 


Since there will be no admission 
charge or offering, advance contribu- 
tions of $1.00 or more will assure 
such contributors of a seat. in a _re- 
served section of Soldier Field. In- 
quiries should be addressed to the 
Chicago-Midwest Assembly Commit- 
tee, 8 South Dearborn St., Chicago 3. 


Journal readers will find four other 
Assembly-related events of special in- 
terest. The first is the Chicago Ecu- 
‘menical Institute which is being 
sponsored by the twelve Chicago-area 
theological seminaries from August 2- 
6 and August 9-13. The Institute 
sessions will be held on six of the 
seminary campuses and ministers or 
qualified church workers may enroll 
for one or both weeks. The weekly 
registration fee is $7.50. Registrants 
will have the chance to share in lec- 
‘ure and classroom discussions with 
such leaders from abroad as Pastor 
‘Martin Niemoeller, Germany; Arch- 
vishop Yngve Brilioth, Sweden; Bish- 
op Eivind Berggrav, Norway; Dr. 
Adolph Keller, Switzerland; Dr. Les- 
ie E. Cooke, England; and Dr. Rajah 
3. Manikam, India. Registration 
‘orms should be requested from the 
Shicago Ecumenical Institute, 5757 
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of the Assembly will also be open to 
the public up to a capacity of 3,300 
seats. These sessions will be held in 
Northwestern University’s McGaw 
Hall, a 45-minute subway or auto- 
mobile ride northward from down- 
town Chicago. The public sessions 
fall on, the morning of August 21, the 
afternoons of August 15 and 29, the 
evenings of August 16, 17, 18, 20, 22, 
23, 24 and 27 and will be addressed 
by such influential world-wide church- 
men as Bishop Leslie Newbigin (In- 
dia), Dr. Charles Malik (Lebanon), 
Dr. Hendrick Kraemer (Holland), 
Dr. Robert Mackie (Scotland) and 
Bishop Otto Dibelius (Germany). 
American speakers at these sessions 
include Robert Calhoun, Theodore 
Wedel, O. Frederick Nolde, Benjamin 
E. Mays, Henry P. Van Dusen, John 
Mackay and Reinhold Niebuhr. 
Tickets are necessary for admission 
and may be secured at $1.00 per ses- 
sion ($11 for the series) by writing 
to World Council Tickets, 1800 Sher- 
idan Road, Evanston, III. 

On the evening of August 19, the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra _ will 
present a concert of classical music 
by Christian composers in Ravinia 
Park. The park is located along Lake 
Michigan some ten miles north of 


Evanston and is a lovely outdoor cul- 
tural center which is equipped with 
a 3000-seat acoustical shell and pavil- 
ion. General admission pricés to the 
concert will be $1.50; reserved pa- 
vilion seats, $3.00. Tickets can be 
secured from the Ravinia Festival 
Association, 231 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago 14. 


The Assembly will also feature 
some of the masterpieces of religious 
painting. An exhibition of thirty such 
paintings, many of them collected 
from art galleries throughout the 
world, will be shown in the widely 
known Art Institute of Chicago lo- 
cated at Adams St. and Michigan 
Boulevard. A stop at the Art Insti- 
tute will also give visitors the op- 
portunity to call upon the editorial 
staff of the International Journal, 
who will also be glad to welcome 
Assembly guests. The Journal offices 
are located at 79 East Adams Street, 
opposite the Art Institute. 


For information about hotels see 
the May Journal, page 40. 


“Evanston” represents not only 
“the great new fact of our time”; it 
is an unprecedented and unsurpassed 
opportunity to discover the reality of 
Ecumenical Christianity. For most 
Christians in North America, it is the 
chance of a lifetime! 
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The Church's Ministry to the Handicapped—VII 


The ‘Wlentally Handicapped 


by Archie S. Oliver, Jr. 


The final articles in the series on "The 
Church's Ministry to the Handi- 
capped" will appear in the July-Au- 
gust issue. At that time the entire 
series will be reprinted in pamphlet 
form and will be sold at 35c a copy by 
the National Council of Churches’ De- 
partment of Publication and Distribu- 
tion. 


F MUCH CONCERN to the 

religious leaders today is the 
question, “What can we do to im- 
prove our ministry to the mentally re- 
tarded?” Current studies indicate 
that two to three per cent’ of our 
nation’s school children are retarded 
mentally. In the community the ma- 
jority of these individuals are gen- 
erally excluded from participation in 
groups and organizations which have 
able leadership and programs much 
above the ability of any retarded 
person. Many of our churches cater 
to the more intelligent of the popu- 
lace and subtly exclude those of lower 
mentality and seemingly possessed 
of fewer social graces. Not finding a 
warm reception in the churches, the 
mentally retarded often turn to non- 
rational religious groups or become 
embittered and are lost to the 
churches. 


Degrees of mental retardation 

For the purpose of this paper the 
mentally handicapped will be divided 
into three categories, namely, the 
educable, the trainable, and those 
needing nursing care. 

The educable mentally handi- 
capped child is one with intelligence 
too low for him to profit adequately 
from the regular curriculum of the 
public schools, but who can develop 
socially and become occupationally 


Mr. Oliver is a professional public school 
teacher of trainable children and teaches a 
class of trainable children in the First Baptist 
Church of Evanston, Illinois. 

"Tredgold, A. F., "MENTAL DEFICIENCY." 
Baltimore, The Williams & Wilkins Company, 
1952. Eighth Edition. Pages 18-19. 
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competent, if special training is pro-— 


vided. 

The trainable mentally handi- 
capped child is one who can learn 
self-care and become socially and 
economically useful in his home or 
in a sheltered environment. (By self- 
care we mean the ability to take care 
of one’s personal needs.) 

The nursing care child is one who 
cannot learn self-help and cannot be- 
come socially or economically useful. 
This type of child is in need of con- 
stant care and supervision. 


The educable mentally 
handicapped child 

Many educable mentally handi- 
capped children, under the guidance 
of a_ well-trained, understanding 
teacher, have found acceptance and 
have gained a sense of “belonging” 
in a group of normal children. This 
type of child can be integrated in the 
Sunday school with the normal chil- 
dren. The Sunday school teacher’s 
major problem would be to help the 
child to contribute toward the wel- 
fare of the group and to help the 
group to understand and appreciate 
him as one of their fellow classmates. 
This can be accomplished by giving 
him many small duties to perform, 
such as passing books and placing 
him in charge of materials. 

The teacher, ever mindful of such 
a child’s limitations, must be careful 
not to have him perform tasks above 
his ability. Although he is unable to 
function adequately on the academic 
level of his classmates, he may be 
able to function near their social 
level. It may be necessary to place 
him in a class corresponding to his 
mental age rather than his chrono- 
logical age. In such a situation it is 
possible that he would be able to ac- 
complish more. 

Most churches have too few of the 
educable mentally handicapped chil- 
dren to have a special class for them 
and if a child is at all amenable to 
participation in group life with nor- 
mal children he should be permitted 


that opportunity. If a special class 
is conducted for them it must be 
handled most carefully, for stigma 


_ could be attached to its members and 


more harm than good would result. 

We can conclude at this point that 
if there are mentally retarded chil- 
dren among us, then there are men- 
tally retarded adults. These adults 
should be accorded the kindness and 
consideration of any other member 
of the church. Although they may 
not be able to function on the mental 
level of the normal adult members in 
matters of church business, they can 
take an active part in such activities 
as the sewing circles, athletic activi- 
ties, picnics, and other social func- 
tions of the church. Many of them 
can learn hymns and take minor parts 
in church plays. 

It must be remembered that many 
of these educable mentally handi- 
capped adults have families and are 
maintaining them in the community. 
It is therefore reasonable to assume 
that if they are able to function on 
that level outside the church, they 
should be able to find their place 
within the church. They, too, are 
seeking spiritual help. They want to 
know more about God and what role 
he should play in their lives. 


The trainable mentally 
handicapped 

The trainable mentally handi- 
capped child poses a somewhat dif- 
ferent problem from that of the edu- 
cable retarded child. He cannot be 
integrated with the normal Sunday 
school class. He is usually in need of 
constant supervision. It is therefore 
necessary to have the trainable men- 
tally handicapped children in a sep- 
arate class. One teacher is usually 
needed for every four children. It 
would be unusual to find enough of 
these children from any one church 
to form a class. Therefore, it would 
be feasible to have a class composed 
of children from several churches. 
One church could furnish the class- 
room, with the others assisting in 
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whatever way is possible. Such a 
' class could become a community pro- 
ject. In many smaller communities 
there may be no children needing 
this special care. 

The nursing care children present 
a still different problem. One would 
not often find a large number of 
nursing care children in one com- 
munity since these children are us- 
ually institutionalized. They are un- 
able to follow any directions and 
cannot take part in any group ac- 
tivity. They are likely to be de- 
structive with the paper, paints, fur- 
_niture, or any other objects in the 

classroom. There may be one or two, 

_ however, who may be able to function 
on a slightly lower level than the 
trainable child, and it would not be 
feasible to set up a class for one or 
‘two nursing care children when a 
class for trainable children is avail- 
able. Rather than exclude them from 
the program (which exclusion would 
_ mean that one or both parents would 
_ have to remain home to care for the 
child) they could be placed with the 
trainable children. 
_ It would be difficult to set an age 
limit for groups including this type 
of child. There may be a three or 
‘four-year-old trainable child who 
would benefit from such a program 
much better than a seven-year-old 
nursing care child. However, for pur- 
poses of limitation, four or five years 
should be the youngest, with no limit 
on the upper age. The children of 
such a class should be toilet trained 
before being permitted to participate, 
so that too great a burden will not 
be placed on the teachers. 


Purpose of the ciass 

There are those who would ques- 
tion the feasibility of such a class for 
children of such low mentality. How- 
ever, the purpose of the class could 
be three-fold: 

1. To enable the parents to attend 
the church of their choice while their 
children are being cared for. 

2. To give the parents the assur- 
ance of the interest and concern of 
the church for them and their chil- 
‘dren regardless of the children’s low 
mental ability. 

3. To give those children who are 
unable to participate in the regular 
Sunday school classes, an opportunity 
to attend Sunday school like their 
normal brothers and sisters. Although 
they may be unable to any great ex- 
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Some of the program consists of painting, cutting, pasting, etc. 


tent to grasp the concepts of Christ 
and God as supreme beings, their 
spiritual growth will be shown in 
their learning to work and play with 
their classmates and sharing with 
them their playthings. It is also 
shown in their response to love and 
their acceptance of it as a manifesta- 
tion of something around them bigger 
and more loving than themselves, and 
in their development of good atti- 
tudes and habits. 


Program offered 

The program for the trainable 
mentally handicapped child in day 
schools set up to meet their needs is 
centered around self-care, social ad- 
justment and economic usefulness. In 
Sunday school, however, the major 
emphasis is placed on social adjust- 
ment. Often there is not adequate 
time to go into the other areas thor- 
oughly. 

Although the children meet only 
once a week, definite routines should 
be established so that they may be- 
come accustomed to following a sim- 
ple plan. For example, a Sunday 
school class begins at 9:45 a.m. and 
ends at 12:00 noon, giving the par- 
ents the opportunity to attend both 
Sunday school and church. The fol- 
lowing curriculum could be followed: 

9:45-10:00 Take off and hang wraps 

—free play 
10:00-10:15 Group games — (musical 
chairs, drop the handkerchief) 
10:15-10:30 Story time—(very sim- 
ple story, using pictures) 
10:30-10:50 Painting, drawing, past- 
ing, cutting out, etc. 
10:50-11:00 Prepare for juice time 
(wash hands, get table set) 
11:00-11:15 Juice time (heads bowed, 
grace said with children) 


11:15-11:30 Rest period 

11:30-11:45 Music time (sing songs, 
take offering, rhythm band) 

11:45-12:00 Free play time work 
puzzles, play with blocks, listen 
to records) 

Not too much time can be spent in 
any one activity because the children 
quickly become restless. Their atten- 
tion span is very short, and this must 
be taken into consideration in work- 
ing out a program. In this particular 
program, with a rather wide age 
range, it seems better to have relaxa- 
tion throughout the program rather 
than having any specific rest period. 


Value of such a program 

Because these children are a defi- 
nite part of our society it should be 
the duty of the church to provide the 
means for their spiritual growth. Such 
a program can supplement the home 
training which they receive. They are 
able, in many instances, to improve 
their ability to work and play coop- 
eratively with others by being in such 
a group. Although they are segre- 
gated from the normal children, they 
are still a part of the church, and the 
parents, most of all, receive a great 
emotional relief from the interest 
shown in their children by the church. 


Leadership 

The teacher needed for this kind 
of church school class should be a 
person trained in the field of special 
education, with experience working 
with some type of mentally retarded 
child. Such an individual would have 
a knowledge of what to expect from 
the individual child. However, such 
leadership is rarely available, even 
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A dedication service for a summer 
camp or conference for young people 


by Dorothy Clarke Wilson* 


Tuts DRAMATIC SERVICE was pre- 
pared for use in an area leadership train- 
ing school for youth fellowship officers and 
their adult leaders held at Rolling Ridge, 
North Andover, Massachusetts. It proved 
so effective that we wished we might share 
it with other groups. It was written with 
the setting of Rolling Ridge in mind and 
will need to be revised and adapted to fit 
the facilities of each camp or institute. 
Therefore, in lieu of stage directions I 
shall present the sequences as we actually 
did them, with the understanding that 
they are to be treated only as suggestions. 

The service was a cooperative enter- 
prise, and others who worked with me on 
the planning committee, especially Rev. 
Herman Berlew, the dean of the school, 
and his wife Lillian, made invaluable con- 
tributions. 

First the service was outlined, featuring 
the five areas in which we felt Christian 
growth had been made during the week— 
worship, social awareness and _ responsibil- 
ity, study, fellowship and recreation, dedi- 
cation. Then we picked five places on the 
grounds which we considered representa- 
tive of those areas. For our place of wor- 
ship we chose the vesper circle on the 
edge of the lake; for our “Mountaintop of 
Vision,” a high circular terrace about a 
stone fountain, approachable from the ves- 
per circle by a woodland path and wind- 
ing stairs mounting on either side of a 
terraced waterfall. Our “Interpreter’s 
House” was the study hall with its big 
fireplace where we had held all our classes 
and discussion. For our “Fellowship Cir- 
cle” the great circular court with its wish- 
ing well in the center and its huge maltese 
cross inlaid in a stone mosaic was the only 
choice possible. The best place for our 
final scene of Commitment, we decided, 
was a boathouse down on the edge of the 
lake, where the group could sit on the 
floor about a stone fireplace. 

Before the service began each one of 
these places was prepared carefully for its 
use in the sequence and the progression 
from one to the other planned in full de- 
tail. Since the time was short we decided 
to let the participants read their parts 
from a script, though it would have been 
more effective, of course, if they could 
have been learned. 

The following is a brief account of the 
six episodes: 


1. We Become Pilgrims 


At the ringing of the bell the group 
gathered, according to previous instruc- 
tions, in the circular courtyard about the 


*Novelist and 


Maine. 
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playwright, Orono,. 


fountain. A period of informal singing fol- 
lowed, ending with the theme song of the 
dedication service, “Lord, I Want to Be a 
Christian.” Following this and without an- 
nouncement, a Girt and a Boy, carefully 
chosen to be the leaders throughout the 
entire service, left the group and, mount- 
ing the shallow stone steps which circled 
the well, introduced the dramatic episodes 
with the following dialogue: 


Girt. Our last night here at Rolling | 


Ridge! Hasn’t it been a wonderful week? 
Don’t you wish that tonight we could bring 
the whole experience to a climax—live it 
all over again somehow—sort of tie up all 
the things we’ve been thinking and feel- 
ing and living into one bundle? If we 
could only do something really special! 

Boy. Well, why not? 

Girt. What could we do? 

Boy. We might—(Stops) No, that’s no 
good. After all, we’re in camp..Even in a 
set-up like this, where the group is, well, 
superior in behavior, you have to have a 
certain amount of discipline. 

Girt. What were you going to suggest? 

Boy. Oh, I just thought it would be fun 
to cut loose and go adventuring. Jump 
down underneath to India, maybe. Or 
take a little run up to Mars. 

Girt. Not Mars! Remember all the dis- 
cussions we've been having about war! 
Better make it Venus. 

Boy. (Disgustedly) You would want it 
to be Venus. Trust a girl for that! 

Girt. (Thoughtfully) We might go on 
an adventure, though, a sort of journey. 

Boy. Where? To the deck tennis court? 
Or the baseball field? I saw a dog get 
into an adventure there this week. Stuck 
his long nose into a nest of hornets. 

Girt. I’m serious. After all, isn’t that 
what we’ve been doing all this week—go- 
ing on a journey of exploration? 

Boy. I don’t get it. 

Girt. (With growing excitement) I 
mean, isn’t life itself just such a journey? 
And haven’t we been learning all this 
week how to live? 

Boy. (Slowly) Ye-es, I suppose so. But 
—I don’t see— 

Girt. Then why can’t we go on an ex- 
ploring journey tonight? You know, the 
way the man did in “Pilgrim’s Progress”! 

Boy. You mean that old book some- 
body wrote a hundred years or so ago? I 
said adventuring, remember. Not antique 
hunting. Let’s stay in the twentieth cen- 
tury, if you don’t mind, and in the last 
half of that. Why dig up a lot of old dead 
characters ? 

Girt. The hero of “Pilgrim’s Progress”’ 
was named Christian. He isn’t dead, is he? 

Boy. Well—no. That is, I hope not. 
Sometimes I wonder. 

Girt. You see? I’m Christian. You’re 
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Christian. We are all Christian. And isn’t 
that what we’ve been doing all this week— 
going on a journey of exploration like the 
hero of ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ a sort of 
pilgrimage? 

Boy. That’s right. I suppose we have. | 

Girt. Then why don’t we go exploring 
tonight? Find the goal that ae 
started out to find? 

Boy. What was that? 

Girt. He called it the Celestial City, 
We might call it something else. 

Boy. (Considering) Perhaps—the King. 
dom of God? (Reflectively) The Beloved} 
Community? 

Girt. (Eagerly) The Beloved Comnauil 
ity! Yes. That’s it! 

Boy. O. K. I’m ready. How do we start?} 

Girt. Christian started, I remember, by 
going through a little gate. 

Boy. How could we find that? 

Girt. I don’t know. But maybe if we 
keep quiet—and listen— 

(At this point a Votce, peck 
through a small amplifier and coming from! 
no apparent source, was heard distinctl 
through the courtyard.) | 
VOICE. | 

“In the castle of my soul 

Is a little postern gate, 

Whereat, when I enter, 

I am in the presence of God. j 

In a moment, in the turning of a 

thought, 

I am where God is. 

iDhiseis) atacts. 5 

Girt. (After a@ moment, standing with 
face lifted, as if listening) I think I know 
now where to go. Come with me, and I'll 
show you. 

Boy. I’m ready. (Turning to the group) 
I think we all are ready. 

Girt. Then follow me. (She also aa 
dresses the entire group.) But come quiet- 
ly. Tread softly. Close your lips, but keep 
open your eyes and ears and heart. For 
the first step in our journey of exploration 
is to enter into the presence of God. ; 


ll. The Valley of the Presence 


With the Boy and the Giru leading the 
way, the group went in complete silence 
to the vesper circle on the edge of the 
lake, arrival being timed to coincide with 
the hour of sunset. Though the Boy and 
the Girt took their places at the front: 
one on either side, they took no active 
part in the worship service which followed: 
This service was planned and conducted 
by a committee of campers assisted by an 
adult adviser. All the material used was 
carefully selected to create a mood of dig- 
nity and quiet reverence and to lead the 
group into an increasing awareness of the 
presence of God. 

Since a worship experience of this kind 
should grow out of the planning and needs 
of each individual group and its previous 
sharing of fellowship in worship, I shall 
only suggest a few of the source materials 
which were considered by our committee: 

Poem, “The Little Gate to God,” by 

Walter Rauschenbusch 

Reading, ‘‘The Story of Creation,” H 

ris Franklin Rall 


*By Walter Rauschenbusch. Quoted 
Dores P. Sharpe, Walter Rauschenbusch 
published by the Macmillan Company 
1942. Used by permission. 


| WPoem, “God is in his Holy Temple,” A. 
| J. William Myers in Enriching Wor- 
| ship, 1949, Harper and Brothers 
| Prayer, “Prayer for this World,” Rausch- 
| enbusch, Prayers of the Social Awak- 
ening, Pilgrim Press 
Poem, “God is Not Far,” R. S. Cush- 
man is Spiritual Hilltops, Abingdon- 

| Cokesbury 
| All of these selections may be found in 
the two booklets entitled, “A Worship An- 
‘thology, Jesus’ Way—Our Way” and “A 
Worship Anthology, Jesus’ Way—Our 
Mission,” published by the Board of Edu- 
cation of the Methodist Church and pro- 
“curable from any branch of the Methodist 
Publishing House. 
_ At the close of the worship service the 
Boy and the Girv rose from their places 
at the front of the group and, stepping 
toward the shore of the lake, stood for a 
few moments in silent contemplation. As a 
Voice was heard speaking from some dis- 


“T saw the mountains stand 

‘Silent, wonderful and grand, 
Looking out across the land 

When the golden light was falling 
On distant dome and spire, 

And I heard a low voice calling, 
“Come up higher. Come up higher; 
From the lowlands and the mire, 
From the mist of earth-desire, 

From the vain pursuit of pelf, 

‘From the attitude of self, 

Come up higher, Come up higher.” 


Silently, as if drawn by the compulsion 
of the Vorcz, the Boy and the Giru passed 
‘through the group and out of the vesper 
circle, the remainder of the group follow- 
‘ing. Someone started to sing, “We Are 
Climbing Jacob’s Ladder,” and the group 


joined in the song. Following the leader- 
te of the Boy and the Girt, they crossed 


the grounds along a woodland path to the 
‘oot of the divided stairway leading to the 
ee terrace, where half of the group 
ollowed the Girt up one side and half 
the Boy up the other. 


{] 


i. The Mountaintop of Vision 


| Each making a half circle about the 
fountain, the Boy and the Girt came to- 
gether at the farther end of the circular 
ter ace, the rest of the group filling in the 
space and forming a complete circle about 
the fountain. When all had assembled and 
the song was finished, the two turned and 
ed each other. 
| Giri. (Puzzled) What is this place? 
| Boy. (Looking about him and off into 
distance) I’m not sure, but I think it 
be a sort of mountaintop. Perhaps 


i mountaintop of vision. 

' Girt. I liked the Valley of the Pres- 

ence better. Why have we come here? 

' Boy. So we can see farther—and high- 

er. So we can hear more clearly. 

_ Girt, What are we to see and hear? 

Boy. Wait. Watch. And listen. 

(After a moment the silence was brok- 

en by the sound of a Voice speaking.) 
VOICE. 

“God of the wide distances of the world, 

t thou my eyes to far horizons. 


Forgive me that I have been so much ab- 
sorbed in the narrow borders of my own 
small life. 


Grant me to see the long course of history 
out of which my single self and this 
vast world have come. 

Show me what happens in distant places 
of the earth among strange and far-off 
people. 

Tear me loose—with a wrench and pain, 
if need be—from what is so near that it 
binds and narrows my soul. 

Bring that which is far away close, be- 
cause I see and understand it. 

In the name of Him who encompassed all 
lands and centuries in his mind and 
purpose. Amen.’” 


There followed several moments of si- 
lence. Then, one after the other, with mo- 
ments of silence between, the voices of 
young people were heard from various 
points in the circle, each one remaining 
merely a Voice and calling as little atten- 
tion to himself as possible. 


First VoIce. 

“God, call me louder! 

Is that your voice I hear, so still, so small 

That I can scarce detect it 

Amid the clangor of this busy life I’m 
leading? 

God, call to me— 

Call above the noisy squabble of selfish 
desires 

Which war within me so loudly 

That I cannot hear you for them. 

God, cry to me— 

Through the lips of millions dying in the 
world, 

Who, needing me, are mute because 

They cannot speak above the loud voice of 

My craving for comfort and well-being. 

God, open their parched lips— 

That they may bear 

Loud testimony to the starvation within 
their bodies and their souls, 

That they may call me to leave my laden 
table, 

My thick-carpeted church aisles, 

My life of comfort’s vices 

In which I cannot be satisfied— 

And yet which binds me close to it 

So tightly I am almost suffocated by it. 

Tear me loose, God! 

Let your voice be as thunder within me, 

Speaking for the starving millions whom I 
cannot hear! 

Call me louder, my God!" 


Seconp Voice. (After a silence) 

“Then God will turn to the people on 
his left hand and very sadly say, Go away. 
You have missed the kingdom. 

I was hungry in Greece and you went to 
a movie and forgot me. 

O was thirsty in Germany, and the five 
cents you sent bought milk for only one 
and a half days. 

I was naked in Korea, but you did not 
take time to mail me your old coat, even 
though you got a new one. 

I was sick and in prison in your very state 
and you did not care. 

Did you not know that I live in the suf- 
fering and hurt peoples of the earth? 


'By P. R. Hayward, in Young People’s 
Prayers, Association Press. Used by per- 
mission. 

“By Carolyn Clearer, in the January 21, 
1947 issue of Power, Methodist Board of 
Publication. Used by permission. 

‘From “Christianity Today,” by Nelle 
Morton. Leader’s Guide, Intermediate 
Closely Graded Lessons. The Graded 
Press. Used by permission. 


When you did it not to one of the least of 
these, you did it not to me.’ 


Tuirp Voice. (After a silence) 


“In the dream of your downy couches, 
through the shades of your pampered 
sleep, 

Give ear, you can hear it coming, the tide 
that is steady and deep— 

Give ear, for the sound is growing, from 
the desert and dungeon and den; 

The tramp of the marching millions, the 
March of the Hungry Men. 


Through the depths of the devil’s dark- 
ness, with the distant stars for light, 
They are coming, the while you slumber, 

and they come with the Might of Right. 
On a morrow—perhaps tomorrow—you 
will waken and see, and then 
You will hand the keys of the cities to the 
ranks of the Hungry Men.’”* 


Fourtru Voice. (After a silence) 


“IT am a Negro: 
Black as the night is black, 
Black like the depths of my Africa. 


I’ve been a slave: 

Caesar told me to keep his door-steps 
clean. 

I brushed the boots of Washington. 


I’ve been a worker: 

Under my hand the pyramids arose. 

I made mortar for the Woolworth Build- 
ing. 


I’ve been a singer: 

All the way from Africa to Georgia I car- 
ried my sorrow songs. 

I made ragtime. 


I’ve been a victim: 
The Belgians cut off my hands in the Con- 


go. 
They lynch me now in Texas. 


I am a Negro: 
Black as the night is black, 
Black like the depths of my Africa.’” 


(At this point a voice from the circle 
sang a stanza of “Nobody Knows the 
Trouble I’ve Seen.’) 


Firtu Voice. (After a silence) 


“God of us who kill our kind! 
Master of this blood-tracked Mind 
Which from wolf and Caliban 
Staggers toward the star of man— 
Now on Thy cathedral stair, 

God, we cry to Thee in prayer! 


Save us from our tribal gods! 

From the racial powers, whose rods— 
Wreathed with stinging serpents—stir 
Odin and old Jupiter 

From their ancient hells of hate 

To invade Thy dawning state. 


We who, craven in our prayer, 
Would lay off on Thee our care— 
Lay instead on us Thy load; 

On our minds Thy spirit’s goad, 


"From “The March of the Hungry 
Men,” by Reginald Wright Kaufman, in 
Old Life. Used by permission. 


™Proem,” reprinted from The Weary 
Blues by Langston Hughes by permission 
of the publisher, ALFrep A. Knopr, Inc. 
Copyright 1927 by ALrrep A. Knopr, Inc. 


’“A Prayer of the People,” by Percy 
Mackaye, from The Present Hour, publish- 
ed by the Macmillan Company. Used by 
permission. 
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On our laggard wills Thy whips 
And Thy passion on our lips!’* 


Srxtu Voice. (After a silence) 

“T listen to the agony of God— 
I who am fed, 
Who never yet went hungry for a day. 
I see the dead— 
The children starved for lack of 

bread— 
I see, and try to pray. 


I listen to the agony of God— 
I who am warm, 
Who never yet have lacked a shelter- 
ing home. 
In dull alarm 
The dispossessed of hut and farm 
Aimless and transient roam. 


I listen to the agony of God— 
I who am strong, 
With health and love and laughter in 
my soul. 
I see a throng 
Of stunted children reared in wrong, 
And wish to make them whole. 


I listen to the agony of God— 
But know full well 


That not until I share their bitter 


cry— 

Earth’s pain and hell— 

Can God within my spirit dwell 

To bring His Kingdom nigh.’” 

Throughout the reading of these selec- 

tions ithe Boy and the Giru stood listen- 
ing, turning from one voice to another 
with evidences of heightening emotion and 
awareness. 


Boy. (Turning abruptly to the Giri 
and seizing her hand) Come! We've seen 
enough—heard enough. We’ve got to get 
going—find out what we can do about it! 


Moving swiftly, the Boy and the Giri 
led the way up the long, tree-lined strip 
of lawn toward the main building and into 
the room which had been used throughout 
the week for classes and discussions. 


IV. Interpreter's House 


In this room a fire had been laid on the 
hearth and the chairs arranged in an in- 
formal semicircle about it. The Boy and 
the Girt took their places on the floor, 
one on either side of the fireplace. Though 
the discussion which followed was guided 
in some measure by an adult leader and a 
selected panel of young people, all were 
mingled informally with the group, and 
there was no indication that they had been 
chosen in advance to take part. 

After the group was assembled a desig- 
nated person read a few paragraphs of 
challenge. 


READER. 
WHERE SHALL WE BEGIN? 

“We live in a world of curious contra- 
dictions. 

Three quarters of the population of our 
planet is engaged in growing, processing, 
or distributing food. Yet two-thirds of the 
human race is undernourished. In those 
parts of the world where food is relatively 
plentiful human beings live for something 
like the threescore and ten years of bibli- 
cal promise, the average family rears two 

*From Tue Griory or Gop by Georgia 
Harkness. Copyright 1943 by Whitmore 
and Stone. By permission of the Abingdon 
Press. 
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to four children, and infant mortality is 
low. In the vast areas where famine con- 
stantly threatens, the average life span is 
less than thirty years, children are born 
about as rapidly as nature will permit, and 
more than half of them die before they 
reach maturity. 

We possess the knowledge necessary to 
combat most of the plagues and diseases 
which have, since time immemorial, deci- 
mated the human race. Yet millions die 
each year because this knowledge is still 
beyond their reach. 

For centuries man has known how to 
communicate and record his thoughts in 
some form of wr.tten language, and how 
to read the recorded thoughts of his fel- 
low men. Yet there are still vast areas on 
our planet in which teeming millions can 


neither read nor write, in which mere lit- 


eracy is a qualification for leadership. 

We know that hunger, poverty, disease, 
and ignorance are basic causes of human 
unhappiness, the basic factors which move 
man toward violence. We know that the 
unequal distribution of food, medicine, 
knowledge, and accumulated wealth 
causes a widespread sense of injustice; and 
we know that man’s sense of justice and 
injustice is older and stronger than man’s 
reason. 

Yet, taking the human race as a whole, 
we do relatively little about all this. Where 
shall we begin?” 


The discussion which followed this in- 
troduction went to the roots of many of 
the problems which ‘the group had been 
facing during the week. Happily it did not 
confine itself to theorizing. Many surpris- 
ingly practical suggestions were forthcom- 
ing from the students and plans made for 
carrying them out. One of the most heart- 
ening developments was the choosing of a 
committee to see what could be done im- 
mediately about a problem of juvenile de- 
linquency affecting the local community 
and the center where our training school 


was being held. 
At the end of the discussion the Boy 


and the Girt rose from their places at 
either side of the fireplace. 


Boy. Well, we’ve visited Interpreter’s 
House. Where do we go from here? Down 
into another valley or up another moun- 
tain? 

Girt. Neither. 

Boy. You mean you know where we're 
going? 

Girv. Yes. Out to the court for play and 
fellowship. 

Boy. But—this is a pilgrimage, remem- 
ber? Shouldn’t we keep on—? 

Girt. We are keeping on. 

Boy. You mean—playing is a part of it? 

Girt. Come and see. 

(With the group following, they led the 
way to the court.) 


V. The Circle of Fellowship 


In the outdoor recreation circle music 
was already issuing from the record player 
which, with caller and amplifier, was to 
lead the group for the next hour in a 
series of folk games. Before the games 
started, however, the Voice heard over the 
amplifier at the beginning of the service 
again filled the court. 


*From God and the Nations. Used by 
permission of the author, James P. War- 
burg. 
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VoIcE. 
“Teach me, O Lord, to play! 
Others have taught me the rules. 
do thou teach me the inner spirit. 
Let me learn of thee to throw all 
have into the game I play. For tl 
has always been thy will. : 
Grant me skill to play well. For mir 
and nerve and muscle from which} 
skill comes are thy gifts to me. 
Enable me, my Lord, to play fairly, a 
always with honor. For whence coi 
the laws of all fair dealing but from 
thee? 
Make me chivalrous to my opponents, 
loyal to my companions, and ge 
ous in giving praise. For these are 
the qualities that thou hast blessed in 
the dealings of men with each other 
ever ata, 
Thus I come to thee, my Lord, to lea 
the spirit of play. For I know 
thou hast made play a part of 
world of thine. Amen.” a 
At the end of the period of recredl . 
accompanied by several slow strokes of the 
bell but without any other introduction.) 
the gay music which for the past hour had 
been coming over the amplifier merged 
into the theme song of the service, “Lord, 
I Want to Be a Christian.” At the end of 
the recorded number the Boy and the 
Giru were to be found on the stone plat-} 
form surrounding the well in the center 
of the court, in the same positions they 
had taken at the beginning. 


Boy. What do you say? Are you ready 
for the last lap of our pilgrimage? 

Girt. Yes. I think so. 

Boy. Then let’s go. 

Hand in hand they descended the ste 
and led the way out through the gate of 
the court and down the path through the} 
woods to the boathouse on the lake shore} 
which had been chosen for the fina’ ai 
mitment service. 
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Vi. The Place of Commitment | 


In the long low room the fire previous-} 
ly laid and lighted was now glowt 
radiant. Its light, with candles, furnished 
the only illumination. Rugs had be 
spread on the floor for the group to 
on, and they took their places sile 
The service of commitment had been 
fully prepared and was led by one of the} 
staff. A simple altar contained two larg 
lighted candles and baskets for the ee 
of money which the group had been as 
to bring for a missionary project whi 
had stirred their interest earlier in 
week, A screen and a projector had been 
set up at opposite ends of the room. Each 
person on entering was given an unlig 
candle. 

While the leader read a part of 
poignant fifth chapter of “By an Un 
known Disciple” (the section begin 
“Tt was a still, calm evening. On the 
off mountains the blue light of dusk 
already falling . . .” and continuing 
the end of the chapter), Elsie Anna Woe 
picture, “The Sermon on the M 
was shown on the screen. This was follow 
ed by the group’s signing from memor, 
“Jesus Calls Us,” while on the screen was 
shown a picture of Jesus calling his di 
ples. Then came the reading of the fel 
lowing selection: 

(Continued on page 39) 
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HEME FOR JuLY AND AucGustT: This Is 


My Father's World 


| 


wr the Leader: 

For the next nine Sundays we will 
Ip boys and girls appreciate God’s won- 
rful world. Some will already have 
en on vacation; they can share experi- 
ces and in memory will find new joy 

the things they have seen. Some will 
| going soon; they can be helped to find 
od around them when they go. Others 
ll stay at home during their vacation; 
ese will be directed to find God in their 
m neighborhoods, parks and countryside 
arby. 
oKs: 
Since there is not room here to print 
ories in full, some have been suggested 
ia the collection, Another Story Shop, 
| Mary Odell, published by the Judson 
‘ess. Another good source is Exploring 
od’s Out-of-Doors, by Rebecca Rice, 
tblished by the Pilgrim Press. Sugges- 
ns for stories are given in some Cases, 
id the leader will use her imagination in 
SF coving these for presentation. Hymns 
-e taken from Hymns for Primary Wor- 
ip, Westminster or Judson Press. 


UDIO-VISUALS: 
There are several audio-visuals which 
ll be particularly helpful in developing 
-e theme and which will add greatly to 
e interest of the boys and girls. Except 
cases where addresses are given, these 
-aterials may be obtained through denom- 
‘ational publishing houses. 
lmstrips: 
Days of Wonder,” 50 color frames with 
fide and script. Two 12 in. 78 rpm 
‘cords or one lp. record. 20 min. Pro- 
‘ced by the Graded Press. Sale, $10.00; 
intal, $2.50. Highly recommended by 
IEF. 
How Plants Live and Grow” (“On the 
lirm with Tom and Susan” series.) Pop- 
ar Science Publishing Co., A-V Divi- 
m, 353-4th Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
le, $3.00. 
“The Little Cloud,’ 30 color frames; 
id “How the Birds Got Their Color,” 
| color frames. School Series, Cathedral 
Sale, $5.00; with 78 rpm records, 


otion Pictures: 

“God’s Wonders in a Woodland Brook.” 
‘mm. sound, color. 11 min. Church- 
raft. Rental, $5.00. Highly recommend- 


{by VEF. 
|“God’s Wonders in Your Own Back 
ard.” 16mm. sound, color, 19 min. 


*Teacher in the Gauldin School, Downey, Cali- 
cnia. 
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Church-Craft. Rental, Recom- 
mended by VEF. 

“Seashore Wonderland.” Color, 12 min. 
Produced by Kenneth L. Holst, Church 
Film Libraries, 1338 N. Lake St., Pasa- 


dena, Calif. Rental, $3.00. 


$4.00. 


Order of Service for 
July and August 
The following order of service is sug- 
gested as a pattern for all sessions, but 
may be varied as seems most appropriate. 


Pre-Session Activities (See each session ) 

Worsuip CENTER: Things of nature ap- 
propriate to the session, as suggested by 
the theme and activities. 

Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 104:24 

Hymn (See each session) 

PrayER: A prayer of gladness and ap- 
preciation for the wonders of God’s 
world. 

OFFERING Mepiration: ‘Thy Work, O 
God, Needs Many Hands,” p. 171 

CONVERSATION AND RecaLL: Except for 
the first Sunday, this should be a recall 
of the things seen and heard the pre- 
vious Sunday. On the first Sunday, 
have the boys and girls tell about the 
beautiful things they have seen during 
the summer. 

Srory: (See each session) 

PRAYER: That the boys and girls may 
see and hear God all about them. 


“Hymn (See hymn two for each session) 


BenepicTion: ‘May the loving and 
friendly spirit of Jesus be in our hearts 
as we work or play. Amen.” 


July Services 


1. Fun in Summer 


Pre-SEssion: Have pictures of picnics, 
swimming, parades, etc. Talk about the 
Fourth of July as a day when we do 
many pleasant things. Think of how 
glad we are to have such a fine country 
in which to live. Draw pictures of 
beautiful things in our country. If the 
first verse of ‘America the Beautiful” 
is read, it will give-many ideas of the 
beauties of our country. Some words 
must be explained. 

Hymn One: “All 
Beautiful,’ No. 30. 

Avupio-VisuaL: If possible use the film- 
strip “Days of Wonder.” (See “To the 

* Leader” above.) 

Strory-GaME: (To be used if the film- 
strip is not available) 

“Mother, tell me a story,” said Ann as 
she sat beside her mother, who was pre- 
paring the vegetables for supper. “Please, 
mother, make me see something beautiful 
when I close my eyes.” 


Things Bright and 


JULY-AUGUST 


Ann’s mother smiled as she watched 
Ann close her eyes and wait. “All right. 
First, there is a beautiful green tree. High 
in its branches a red bird is swinging, and 
as he swings he sings a beautiful song. 
If you look closely you, will see a robin’s 
nest and three baby robins waiting for a 
mother robin to bring home some worms 
for them. On the ground a squirrel is 
hiding a nut. See, he turns and is looking 
at you.” 

“Oh, I see that picture!” cried Ann, 
her eyes opening with delight. 

Now, will one of you tell us another 
picture, as Ann’s mother did? It may be 
a picture of something that you have 
really seen, or a picture you make up 
about God’s beautiful world. (Let as 
many boys and girls do this as there is 
time. ) 

Hymn Two: “Praise to God for Things 

Vike. Sees" Joy BE 


2. Beauties Near at Hand 


PRE-SESSION: Have ready on a table or 
nature shelf a lit of moss, a shining 
stone, and a flower like Queen Anne’s 
lace, together with one or more mag- 
nifying glasses. Let the children use 
the magnifying glasses to discover how 
perfectly each tiny part of the specimen 
is made. Explain to them how to put 
the glass into position so that the ar- 
ticles are enlarged. 

If there is time for an extra session, 
making blueprints would be an excellent 
activity. Directions are given in Rice’s 
Creative Activities and in the Journal 
reprint, Aim Your Activities at Teach- 
ing Religion, 35c. 

Hymn One: “Praise to God for Things 
We See,” No. 3 

Aupio-VisuAL: ‘“God’s Wonders in Your 
Own Backyard.” (See ‘“To the Leader’ ) 

SuBsTITUTE Story: The story of Edward 
Bok and the building of the Singing 
Tower. This story may be found in 
many books, including Exploring God’s 
Out-of-Doors, by Rice, and as “Summer 
Secrets” in Odell’s Another Story Shop. 

Hymn Two: “Thank You, Dear God, 
for Summer,’ No. 23 


3. Praise God for Fragrance 
and Taste 


Pre-Session: If blueprints have been 
made, they may be mounted on pretty 
paper. Bible verses may be copied on 
the bottom of the blueprints, or mimeo- 
graphed Bible verses may be selected, 
pasted on a sheet, and decorations put 
around it. 

Hymn One: “For the Fruit Upon the 
Tree,’ No. 7. 

CONVERSATION: Hide as many fragrant 
things as you can, things familiar to the 
children: chocolate, a ripe tomato, cof- 
fee, a rose, honeysuckle, mustard, onion, 
lemon, etc. Blindfold a child and see 
how many he can guess. Do this with 
as many as there is time. Then show 
the articles to the boys and girls and 
discuss the importance of smell. Ex- 
plain the importance of smell on our 
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taste buds. This period may close with 
group writing of a litany of praise. 

Hymn Two: “All People That on Earth 
Do Dwell” 


4. Praise God for Sounds 
We Hear 


Pre-Sess1on: Have sea-shells that roar, 
a bell, two hollow sticks, a triangle, and 
as many other rhythm instruments as 
possible. Collect small boxes and put 
in them some rice, beans and dry cereal. 
Tape the containers shut and let the 
boys and girls discover the different 
sounds they make. Practice a piece to 
play with the boxes and _ instruments. 
(See music in the back of Hymns for 
Primary Worship.) 

Hymn One: “Thank you, Dear God, 
for Summer,” No. 23 

ConveERSATION: In place of a story, let 
the children tell about sounds they hear 
that make them think about God and 
want to praise him. Some of these 
might be birds, ocean waves, or the 
lap, lap of the waters of a lake. Then 
there is lovely music. Some music is 
sound that helps people march; some 
music helps us skip; and some is quiet 
and worshipful. Let the boys and girls 
hear these different kinds of rhythm 
with the rhythm band _ instruments. 
When the worship music is mentioned, 
it would be an excellent opportunity to 
go into the sanctuary to hear the organ. 
The second hymn should then be 
played on the organ. 

Hymn Two: “Praise to God for Things 
We See,” No. 3 


August Services 


1. Praise God for Creatures 
Great and Small 


Pre-Session: Help the boys and girls 
become familiar with the birds men- 
tioned in the Bible. (See The Bible 
Guide Book, by Mary Entwhistle, Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury, p. 63-67.) A border 
of feathers may be placed around a 
page and a verse chosen to be written 
in the center. 

Hymn One: “Thank You, Dear God, 
for Summer,” No. 23 


Aupio-VisuAL: “How The Birds Got 
Their Color.” (See “For the Leader’ 
above.) Also any bird call record. 


Story: “A Good Shot” 

Steven was proud of his marksmanship. 
He could hit a target at some distance 
with his B.B. gun or with his slingshot. 
He could also hit a moving target. He 
spent all of his time practicing his good 
shots, 

One day he did not think before he 
shot, and he broke the street light in 
front of his house. This got him into a 
lot of trouble. He almost got his gun 
and slingshot taken away, but with his 
promise to be careful he continued aim- 
ing at the cat or anything else he could 
see. 

Near where he lived there was a lovely 
oak tree. High in its branches there was 
a mocking bird’s nest and five baby birds. 
The mother bird worked hard to feed 
five such hungry babies. Back and forth 
countless times a day the mother flew. 
She had very little time to get anything to 
eat for herself. She was a good mother 
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and never let her babies be hungry. 
One day she picked up a worm and 
stopped a minute on the fence to rest. It 


was then that Steven saw her. Of course, 


“the good shot” had to aim at her. He 
hit her and broke her wing. She was in 
great pain but she made her way to the 
foot of the tree. She chirped loudly as 
she tried to fly to care for her young 
but she couldn’t. That night she died. 
Her little ones were cold and hungry. 
If Miss Parker had not heard their calls 
and found the dead mother, the little 
ones would have died too. Miss Parker 
fed them with an eye dropper after a 
friend of her brought them down from 
the tree. She was able to save three of 
them but the two smallest ones died with- 
out their mother’s care. 


Steven, the good shot, had killed three 


birds with one shot—the mother and her 
two smallest babies. 
What do you think of “the good shot?” 
Hymn Two: “All Creatures of Our God 
and King,” No. 1 
Porm: ‘He Prayest Best.’ Use Tarrant’s 
picture by the same name, in slide or 
flat picture with the poem. 


2. Praise God for Water 


PRE-SESSION: 

Making a rebus of a Psalm will be 
greatly enjoyed by the boys and girls. 
Psalm 104 contains the names of many 
of the animals of the Bible, and verses 
LOS 11,912 14 1G 7, 8 slo eee are 
excellent verses for this use. From these 
verses let them pick out words (such as 
“springs,” “valleys” and “hills” from verse 
10) which they will illustrate with draw- 
ings or cut-out pictures. Then the verse 
is printed in large letters on a big sheet 
of paper and the pictures substituted for 
the words they represent. Boys and girls 
will quickly memorize these verses, read- 
ing the pictures as words. Even the non- 
readers will soon be reading these charts. 
This pre-session work will continue through 
the rest of the month and should be com- 
pleted ready for use in the last session. 
Hymn One: “All Creatures of Our God 

and King,” No. 1 


Aupio-VisuaL: Filmstrip and_ record, 
“The Little Cloud” (See, “For the 
Leader’ ) 


SusstiruTe Story: ‘The Thunderstorm” 
from Mary C. Odell’s book Another 
Story Shop, or develop the following 
ideas: 

Water has always been important to 
people. There are songs of praise for wa- 
ter in the Bible. The leader could tell a 
story of Nathan and his family crossing 


the desert. They travel during the early 
part of the day when it is cool. They 
stop at midday during the heat. They 


continue to travel. Nathan becames tired 
and thirsty. His father tells him to hope 
for a spring in the desert. They ‘ind 
the spring. They drink, fill their water 
jugs and water bags. They sing praises 
to God. They continue on their ‘journey 
to find a new home. The boys and girls 
will enjoy acting out this story after it is 
told or as a recall next Sunday. 

Hymn Two: “All People That on Earth 

Do Dwell,” No. 2 


3. Praise God for Day and Night 

Pre-SzEssion: Continue to work on the 
rebus of Psalm 104. Add verses 20-24. 
Discuss them with the boys and girls. 
What is the value of night to people 
and animals? Discuss the value of day 
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to growing things, plants, animals 
people, 

Hymn One: “Let Us Be Glad of God’s 
Good Plans,’ No. 16 


Story AND CONVERSATION: 

Share Psalm 74:16; 104:20a, 23, 24 
136:la, 7a, 8a, 9a, 26a with the boy 
and girls. Have them shut their eyes 
pretend it is night. Ask what they woule 
see, such as moon, stars, lights, etc. Then} 
ask what they would hear. Encourage} 
the boys and girls to tell about their own) 
experiences of looking at the moon and) 
stars. 

Talk about the sun: how it rises every 
morning and it is day; in the late after-| 
noon it sets, and then comes darkness] ; 
and night. If the leader knows someone} 
who takes 2x2 slides she may be able to 
illustrate each phase with a slide. To)’ 
help the boys and girls appreciate the 
greatest of God’s works these activities 
might follow: 

1. Discussion of the sun’s part in making 
our blueprints. 

2. Burning paper with a magnifying) 
glass. 

3. Looking at the sun through pinhole} 
telescope. To make a pinhole telescope, 
cover the end of a cardboard casing tube} 
with aluminum foil. In the center of th 
foil pierce a hole with a pin or needle} 
and look with one eye at the sun through} \y 
this telescope. ; | 


Hymn Two: “All Creatures of Our God} 
and King,” No. 1 7 


4. Praise God for Growing De 
Things 

PRE-SESSION: 
bus. | 

Hymn One: “Let Us Be Glad of Gods 
Good Plan,” No. 16 


Aupio-VisuAL: Filmstrip, 
Live and Grow.” 


ConvERSATION: If it is impossible to) 
have the filmstrip, the leader should) 
prepare lima beans in advance to sho’ 
the stages of growth. One just sprouted) 
may be growing in a jar in which 4| 
blotter is kept moistened, so that the) 
growth may be seen. One may be plant- 
ed in dirt, growing into a vine. 
story of the sower may be told for the} 
idea of growth that it gives: Matthew hy 
13:3-8. Draw simple outline pictures) 5 
of the types of soil discussed or have) '\ 
boxes of soil illustrating each kind. a 

Hymn Two: “All Things Bright and 
Beautiful,” No. 30 7 


Continue work on the re-| 


“How Plants! 


5. Praise God for His Care Wis 


Pre-SEssion: Complete rebus and get it| 
ready to use in worship service. 


Hymn One: “Let Us Be Glad of God’s 
Good Plan,” No. 16 “al 


ConveRSATION: Show the boys and girls} 
a wool sweater. Then together list 
people we must thank for the wei 
sweater: Mother for buying it, Father) jj, 
for the money, the storekeeper, the fae-| jj. 
tory workers, the people who weave the 
cloth or knit it, the people who make; 
thread, the farmer for wool, the sheep 
for producing it, and God who created) 
sheep and grass and all things needed} 
for life. Read the Rebus together. 

Hymn Two: ‘How Strong and §S 
My Father’s Care,” No. 32 


Junior Department 


by Mabel Brehm* 


July Services 


‘THEME For Jury: “All Creatures of our 
God and King” 


For the Leader: 


| The hymn of St. Francis sets the mood 
for the July services with its remembrances 
of the elements and the joyous quality of 
praise to God for the beauty of the out- 
_ of-doors.* 

The junior boys and girls may partici- 
pate in these less formal services in con- 
versation with the leader as they recall 
their own feelings about water, fire, wind 
and the small creatures about them. Many 
times these contributions may be woven 
by the leader into an introduction to the 
scripture readings or into a prayer. 

Allow some of the early arrivals to ex- 
periment with constructing nature pictures 
from colored snips and torn pieces of col- 
ored construction paper. The small pieces 
are arranged on a large sheet of plain 
‘color, then pasted to it. The subjects in 
the stanzas of “All Creatures of Our God 
and King” will suggest subjects for the 
pictures. 

Many of the hymns mentioned are found 
in Singing Worship, Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press. Similar hymns will be found in 
‘Hymns for Junior Worship, Westminster 
or Judson Press. 


1. "Thou Flowing Water, 
Soft and Clear" 


‘Worsuip CENTER: A _ rounded, clear 
glass bowl in which flowers have been 
placed and covered with water. A sin- 
_ gle flower may be used. 

‘Catt To Worsuip: The leader will speak 
the first stanza of “God, Who Touchest 
Earth with Beauty” 


“God of the Earth, the Sky, the 
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“The Gift of Water” 

|. The great lady whom we know as Helen 
Keller had a serious illness when she was a 
' ‘very young child which left her without 
eyesight or hearing. For many months 
)she lived as a wild creature. Her parents 
despaired of finding a way to help her. 
They searched for a teacher, and one day 
a new friend came into Helen Keller’: 
life, one who was to help her see without 
eyes and to hear without ears so that she 
could live a full, rich life. 

One of the first times that Helen Keller 
was aware of this new person in her life 
‘was when she had come to get a drink of 
‘water at the outdoor pump. After Helen’s 
thirst was satisfied, her new friend took 
Helen’s hand and held it under the stream 
of flowing water, As Helen felt the water 
flowing over her hand, the teacher pressed 
certain signs into her other hand. Over 
and over this was done, until finally Helen 
knew that this was the word for water, 
and her education had begun. 


*First Congregational Church, Des Plaines, Illi- 
1S. 
1This “Canticle to the Sun’’ was printed in the 


May 1954 International Journal, page 32. It is 
alapted as a hymn in Hymns for Feuer Worship. 
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If we could not see nor hear, what are 
some of the things we would know about 
water? (Allow time for conversation. ) 

If we could only hear, what would we 
know about water? (Allow time for con- 
versation. ) 

If we could see and not hear, what 
would we be able to tell others about 
water? (Allow time for conversation. ) 

Water is, indeed, a wonderful part of 
our lives. Think-of the towns and cities 
you know. There is water near each one. 
The most important factor in deciding 
where the early pioneers could live was 
the amount of water there was in that 
locality. (Reasons for this may be dis- 
cussed: water was the chief mode of 
transportation; it was needed for indus- 
trial purposes, such as the flour mills, as 
well as for drinking and cleanliness. ) 

God’s gift of water is, indeed, one of 
the basic gifts for our lives. 

ScriptTurRE Reapincs: Oceans full of wa- 
ter can be an awesome experience. See 
how the Hebrews felt about the gran- 
deur of a storm at sea. (Read Psalm 
107:23-31.) The sea is often men- 
tioned in Jesus’ experiences. (Read 
Matthew 4:18-22.) 

Hymn: “All Creatures of Our God and 
King,” stanza beginning “Thou flowing 
water, pure and clear.” 

PrayER: Let the leader express some of 
the awe and wonder the boys and girls 
feel at the many uses of water, both for 
the useful purposes of daily life, and for 
experiences which help make the sum- 
mer a happy time. 


2. "Thou Fire, So Masterful 
and Bright" 

Worsuip CENTER: Use a frieze of some 
of the paper pictures made by the boys 


and girls in the pre-session time. (See 
“To the Leader’ ) 

Catt to WorsHIP: 
“OQ most high, almighty, good Lord 


God, to thee belong praise, glory, honor 
and all blessing! 

“Praise be my Lord for our brother, 
Fire, through whom thou givest us light 
in darkness; and he is bright and pleasant 
and very mighty and strong. 

“Praise ye and bless the Lord, and give 
thanks unto him and serve him with great 
humility. Amen.” (St. Francis of Assisi) 


Hymn: ‘The Summer Days Are Come 
Again” 
Leaver: The creation story tells of the 


two great lights,-the greater and the 
lesser; the sun and moon, those lights 
which give warmth and light by dav 
and light by night. 
Scripture Reapinc: Genesis 1:16-19 
Tax: “The Gift of Fire” 
How much we enjoy sitting around a 
camp fire on a cool evening, watching the 
bright flames as they rise into the sky, 


feeling the warmth on our faces and hands, 


enjoying the food we cook over the flames! 


The gift of fire is a very valuable one. 
It has been trained by man to give us 
warmth and to cook our food, and to give 
us joy with its beauty. What is its be- 
ginning? 


We think back to the log before it was 
put on the fire. It was a tall tree, growing 
year after year in the warmth of the sun 
and the moisture of the rain; resting in the 
winter, growing again in the summer heat. 
After many years of absorbing the heat 
of the sun into itself, it is cut down. It 
is dried, again by the sun, and then it 
comes to us in the form of logs. It is 
wood for our fireplace or a log for our 
fire. 

The wood is dry; all the moisture is 
gone from it. We shave off small slivers, 
and then larger ones, and touch a match 
to them. The tiny slivers curl around the 
larger; these ignite the large log and it 
begins to burn! As the flame soars high, 
we seem to be looking into the sun that 
started its wonderful growth. 

We are reminded of the creation story 
of the two lights. To those of us watching 
our fire, we are reminded of the greater 
of the lights, the sun. We think of God, 
creator of the universe, and as the flames 
rise into the air, we say a prayer of thanks- 
giving to him. 

Hymn: “All Creatures of Our God and 

King,” 3rd stanza. 

LEADER: 


Let us think of ways in which we may 
praise God for the sun and the light, for 
“fire, so masterful and bright.” (The 
leader will guide the group to remem- 
brance of the blessings of the sun; for the 
growth of plants; for the ripening grain; 
for outdoor play in the sand and water; 
for the lights that shine with the sun’s 
glow when it is dark; for the great fires 
that melt iron ore; for heat to prepare 
our food.) 

Use these remembrances in a closing 
litany. The following lines may be used 
as a refrain, ‘‘O praise him, Alleluia!” 


3. "Thou Rushing Wind, 
That Art so Strong" 


Worsuip CENTER: Use a nature scene 
in which clouds are prominent. Summer 
flowers may be added in a low arrange- 
ment. 


Hymns: 
“With Happy Voices Ringing,’ 1st 
stanza 
“All Things Praise Thee,” Ist and 2nd 
stanzas 
“O Beautiful for Spacious Skies,” 1st 
stanza 


Psalm 104: 1-4 


Leaver: Let us think about the power 
of the wind. What are some of the ways 
in which we know about it? Usually 
we do not think very much about it 
until we see evidences of its strength. 
(Allow some time for conversation about 
this. ) 

Tatx: “The Rushing Wind” 

We are reminded of the wind on a 
stormy day, when a quiet rain turns into 
a bitter storm, with the drops being blown 
into our faces like hard sleet. 

We think of the wind when we hear of 
dust and sand storms, or when a tornado 
levels a part of a city to the ground, 

We remember the wind with fear when 
we hear of a storm at sea which makes 
powerless a strong fishing vessel and even 
an ocean liner is delayed on its voyage. 

All of these show the power of the 
wind. But the wind which destroys and 
makes us afraid is a gentle friend at times. 
The heavy cloud that lays fog over the 
city or countryside is lifted by a light wind. 

The wind that causes great waves to 
engulf ships at sea also makes the wind- 
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ScrrpTuRE READING: 


mill turn and brings the water to the sur- 
face of the earth from deep underground 
wells or streams. 

The hard wind that blows rain in our 
faces can turn to the softest of breezes 
to cool us in the night after a hot summer 
day. 

The wind carries our kites into the air; 
it guides gentle rain to the parched fields; 
it gives the airplane power to lift great 
loads into the air. 

In God’s great plans for the universe, he 
has provided for the nurture of the earth 
through water, sunshine and wind. As 
man’s knowledge has increased, he has 
used these gifts to grow strong and power- 
ful. Many new uses are unfolded as time 
passes. Laws of the universe are better 
understood, and we are awed by the great- 
ness of God’s wisdom. 

Let us praise God for the wind. 

“Praised be my Lord for our brother, 
the Wind, and for Air and Cloud, Calms 
and all weather, by which thou upholdest 
life in all creatures.” 


ScrrprurE Reapinc: Psalm 93. (This 
may be read in the spirit of prayer.) 


4. "All Creatures of Our God 
and King" 


WorsHIp CENTER: 
Catt to WorsHIP: 


The frieze of pictures. 
Bsalin 7 95):6,5 7) 23-9) 


Hymn: “All Creatures of Our God and 
King,” stanzas 1, 2 and 3. 
TaLx: ‘The Small Creatures” 


How many little creatures there are in 
the world! Saint Francis, whose words 
are those of the hymn we have been using 
this month, had a special love for animals 
and the small creatures of the world. One 
of the pictures we like to remember is that 
of Saint Francis hanging flowers around 
the neck of his small donkey. 

Most of us who have pets love them 
very much. 

(The leader may pause here for conver- 
sation about the kinds of pets the boys 
and girls have, and about others whom 
they know or have heard about.) 

Anyone who has a pet, or who loves a 
friend’s pet, knows how St. Francis felt 
about the small animals, and the large 
ones, too. He imagined that all of them, 
at times, joined in the praises of God. 
Because he loved God so much himself, 
and God’s praise was continually on his 
lips, he felt that everything in the world, 
animals, flowers, the sun, moon, the wind 
and fire were praising God as well. 
Hymn: Sing the stanza of “All Creatures 

of our God and King,” which begins, 

“Let all things their Creator bless.” 
ScripTuRE Reapinc: Jesus seemed to feel 

that God loved all of his creation, even 

the lowly sparrow. He said, “Are not 
five sparrows sold for two pennies? And 
not one of them is forgotten before 

God.” (Luke 12:5) “Consider the rav- 

ens; they neither sow nor reap, they 

have neither storehouse or barn, and 

yet God feeds them.” (Luke 12:26) 


PRAYER: God of the universe, and God 
of the tiniest living things, we would 
never knowingly harm one of thy crea- 
tures. We would lift up our voices with 
all who adore and worship thee, until 
the whole creation sings thy praises, and 
we feel a part of that creation. Amen. 


August Services 


Tueme ror Aucust: The Church Uni- 


versal 
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To the Leader: 

During the month of August, the World 
Council of Churches will be holding its 
historic meeting at Evanston, Illinois. 
Newspapers and magazines will be full of 
news about the Council and the delegates 
who come from the corners of the earth. 
Juniors may be encouraged to watch for 
news and pictures of the Council and 
place them on a bulletin board. It seems 
fitting that the worship services consider 
some of the symbols which have been sug- 
gested as possessing meaning for a world 
church: a ship, a family, a cable, and a 
wheel. Juniors will be able to explore 
with their leader some of the meanings 
expressed in the symbols. The symbols 
themselves will be thought of as “‘remind- 
ers” of the world church. Ideas about the 
symbols will need to be concrete and ex- 
plicit. Juniors may be guided in their 
thinking about them, however, and be led 
to see their releyance. 

A small study book has been prepared 
for children called “Our Voyage in the 
Good Ship Ecumenica.’’ Copies of this 
may be secured from the World Council 
of Churches, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y. The leader would find a copy 
of this helpful as these worship services 
are developed. See also the article in this 
issue, “Opportunity of a Century.” 

A hymn to learn this month, if it is not 
already known, is ‘“‘Praise to the Lord, the 
Almighty, the King of Creation.” This is 
a loved hymn of the world church. It is 
found in Singing Worship and _ other 
church hymnals. 


WorsuHip CENTER: Copies of the sug- 
gested symbols may be enlarged and 
one used each Sunday. Or, the sym- 
bols may be arranged on a tryptich, and 
used each Sunday with an open Bible 
before it. 


LisTENING Music: ‘Praise to the Lord! 


The Almighty” 


Hymn: “We Praise Thee, O God, our 
Redeemer, Creator” 


ScripTurE Reapinc: Mark 4:1, 
Tax: “Rather Like a Ship” 
Whenever the crowds became too large, 
on the shores of Lake Galilee, or Jesus 
needed to get a little rest, his friends 
would bring a small ship for him to use. 
Since several of his friends were fisher- 
men, probably there was always one avail- 
able. One of the remembrances his follow- 
ers would always treasure would be of the 
times when he was with them in a boat, 
or when he spoke to them from one. 
When the apostle Paul took the good 
news of the gospel to new countries, he 
often traveled by ship. Indeed, he speaks 
of ships and shipwrecks in his travels, as 
if he were very accustomed to both. 
Later Christians, Patrick, Augustine and 
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‘others, took the gospel to unknown lands 


by ship. The Pilgrims, coming to America 
for freedom to practice their beliefs, came 
on the Mayflower. 

So it does not seem strange that the 
World Council of Churches, which repre- 
sents Christians from all parts of the world 
where the teachers of the gospel have 
gone, should choose a ship to be a symbol, 
or a reminder, of the great truths they 
believe in. 

The name “Ecumenica” means “having 
to do with the whole inhabited world.” 
It seems a proper name for the ship. 


Hymn: “Far Round the World” 


International Journal of Religious Education 


CONVERSATION: 


of as they look at this symbol? (The sta 

Perhaps they will think first of all of 
Jesus teaching from the boat. 1 

They may remember the dangeroui) 
journeys on which Paul risked his life}, 
Journeys which resulted in the first Chris| 
tian churches. i. 

They will recall how ships carried thd, 
early missionaries to strange lands wherd ~. 
some of them lost their lives to establish} ° 
the church. : 

They will think of the kind and loving 
men and women who have left their home# 
today to be teachers and preachers, doc} 
tors_and helpers to those who need thi — 
ministry of Jesus in strange lands. i" 

They will think of adventures still te 
be made before all of the world feels y a 


lives of its people. Te 
“We Thank Thee, Lord, for Eyes} 


Hymn: ie W 
to See” Drie a 
Prayer: That the delegates to the World|... 


Council may learn new ways to hel), 
the church extend its world-wide mini 
istry; that in our local churches we) 
may be looking for ways in which wel * 
can extend the influence of our own “ 
church; that blessings may come to al] — 
of us as we look beyond our own com+| jj 
munities to the needs of the people be' he 
yond. Zz 

Hymn: 
(Singing Worship), or 
Dear Lord, Is Very Large” 
Junior Worship) 


“Rise Up, O Men of code! 
“The World 
(Hymns fo); 


ates 


2. The World Council Is 
Like a Family 

Worsuip CENTER: A picture of grown- 
ups or children of different races. Tom| ; 
Curr’s “Follow Me” would be suitable. 

Catt To Worsuip: The leader will read 
the first stanza of “In Christ There “4 
no East or West” 


t 


Hymn: “Praise to the Lord, the AL ieah 
mighty” A but 
TaLx: “Rather Like a Family” “t 
It is said, “the World Council of Wy 


Churches is like a family.” Someone 
might reply, “But the churches in it are, 
very different from each other.” Is this, 
true of members of a family? (Allow time) 
for conversation. Help the boys and girls 
to see in how many ways members of the) 
same family differ from each other.) 

Yet, in spite of all differences, members 
of a family are alike, too. In what ways 
are we like other members of our family? 
(Conversation ) 

In the same way as we find differences 
and likenesses in our families, it is true in} 
the World Council of Churches. Each} 
church is different. The leaders in some. 
of the churches wear elaborate robes, rich- 
ly colored and decorated with embroidery 
and gold braid. Some wear beautiful 
crosses on chains over a Clerical coat. 
The churches they represent have beau- 
tiful altars and some will have statues in 
them. The congregations enjoy the chant- | _ 
ing of a very formal service. Other church 5 
leaders will be dressed very plainly. They 
will allow no adornment on themselves or} _ 
their followers. Their churches will be] — 
simple and plain; there will be no deco- 
rations of any kind; the windows will be 
of clear glass; there will be no hangings 
or pictures. 

Yet, these differences are only on the 


\tside. All belong to the family of the 
, jwvistian faith. They all believe Jesus 
. | be Lord and Saviour. They will show 
, eir love for him in different ways; 
ey will worship with varying customs. 
t each church joins with the others in 
eognizing him as their leader. 
[This is important enough to overcome 
| of their differences. In this belief they 
e one family; one church. 
‘ymn: “In Christ there is No East or 
West” 
‘ayer: O God, father of all mankind, 
help us feel more and more as brothers 
to the rest of the world. As members 
_ of one family, let us be thinking of prob- 
‘lems which we could solve, with thy 
help. Let us work together as members 
of a family to bring peace to the earth. 
_ Amen. 


The World Council Is 
Like a Cable 


Jorsuip Center: The picture of a cable 


\ymn: “We, Thy People, Praise Thee” 
(Singing Worship) 

ALK: “Rather Like a Cable” 

_ Between the two great peninsulas which 
ake the state of Michigan, there is a 
‘row gap of water where two of the 
eat lakes, Michigan and Huron, come 
gether. The gap seems narrow com- 
‘ired with the width of each of the large 
kes, but the distance is five miles be- 
‘feen the two shores, 

For many years, the people living there 
ive wished a bridge could be built to 
an the waters and join the two penin- 
las. Until just recently, it seemed an 
| ag task. But now the bridge is to 
| built. Five miles long, it will have 
‘ep supports sunk in the lakes to carry 
weight of the great span. But the 
featest part of the support will come 
“pm steel cables that will be strung across 
'e miles like two rows of slender strings. 
bmpared with the size of a bridge like 
is, a cable looks to be a very weak sup- 
it. But those slender strings are strong 
id powerful. Some of the greatest 
fidges in the world depend on such 
"bles to give them strength and to carry 
e great weights. 

Why is a cable so strong and depend- 
(Oe RE 

"(The leader may pause for conversation 
ire. If the group does not know of the 
(any separate strands of steel which go 
| to the making of a cable, this should 


| explained. The great strength and 


‘silient power come from the single 
‘mder strands which are twisted and 
jund together in one great rope.) 
Someone has said that the World Coun- 
-) | of Churches is like a great cable. There 
we many separate strands; these are the 
dividual churches, and each by itself is 
i) it very strong. But when the churches 
@e bound together in one strong organ- 
(ation, they can accomplish great things. 
oi z, can speak of Jesus and his teach- 
with one voice. They can oppose evil 
gether. The prayers of a united church 
up to God in one great plea. 

is good to have the churches bound 
ther like the strands of a cable. It is 
) cable that can carry great loads and 

at deeds. We are glad to be a single 

rand in that cable! 

“grprureE Reapinc: Acts 4:32, 33 
AYER: O God, let us join together like 
} the early followers of Jesus did, and be 
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a strong church here in our own com- day for the world fellowship of the 
munity. We wish our strand of the Church. We remember them in our pray- 
cable to be powerful and good. Then  €TS. 

show us great tasks to do, and give us 
strength to do them, as we are bound Directors of CAMP SCHOOLS order your 


: u Junior GEOGRAPHIC WORKBOOKS Now. 
with other churches in our great work. Prepare sen eee Panta 1 0as bd: 
Amen. group for many happy hours " 


Hymn: “Our Church Proclaims God’s of BUSY SEAT WORK. 
Arouse and keep their in- 


Love and Care” terest building the realistic 
full color 3D native houses, 
boats, wagons and carts. The 


4, The World Council Is native clothing, flora, and 


Like a Wheel ia Vener Ee a 
WorsHip CENTER: Tryptich with the ee TER rE sleet 

World Council symbols eae aca 
CAtroroporsery: _ Pealm 115: t Ried uae ety eng eee 
Hymn: “Now Thank We all our God” Switzerland-Holland-N. A. Indians-Mexico-Es- 
TaLx: ‘Rather Like a Wheel” Be! ce ee for $10.00—over 13 for 75¢ 


(The Leader will show a design of a each. The best liked and most widely used workbook. 
wheel, pointing out the hub in the center, ST ek hein Be 
and the radiating spokes.) 

Some have said, “The World Council 


of Churches is like a wheel.’’ As you look 
at this design, can you suggest why they Temperance Lesson 
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say this? 
(Allow chances for conversation. If the 
following ideas are not brought out, sug- Built on Int. Uniform Lesson Outline 
gest: There is one center to a wheel. All a 
the spokes go out from it. The churches AMOS DENOUNCES 
of all nations are the spokes. They join INTEMPERANCE 
together in the center, in the Christian (Lesson Leaflet for all age groups) 
Church, which is world-wide. 75c per 100; 40c per 50; 2c each 
Let us think of some of the places the 
spokes represent. 
There is the Christian church in India. 24 School Displays (Suggestions) 


PRIMARY HELPS 


Founded by missionaries, the church has 35c per 100; 20c per 50; 2c each 
served the poor and outcaste people of Rainbow Cartoons (Assortments) 
India, as well as others who have come $1.25 per 500 

to them to learn about Jesus. Many sick 


and starving children have been saved to JUNIOR HELPS 
become doctors, nurses and teachers in 
the hospitals and mission schools. Indian 
leaders have been educated in the schools 
and colleges. Today, the Indian church 
provides some of the fine leaders of the 
World Council. 


Appeal to Men in Service 
80c per 100; 45c per 50; 2c each 
Flag Salutes—American, Christian, 
Temperance (all on one sheet) 
50c per 100; 30c per 50; 2c each 


There is the church in Japan. During 
World War II, Christians who were de- INTERMEDIATE-—SENIOR 
voted to their church suffered terrible The Price of Our Country's Soul (Skit) 
hardships. Christian ministers were under 35c per dozen; 3 for 10c; 5c each 
suspicion by the government. Some con- Why Alcoholic Beverages? 
gregations had secret police sitting in every 50c per 100; 30c per 50; 2c each 
service to hear if the war lords were 


criticized. Families of Christian leaders YOUNG PEOPLE—ADULT 
soe eg oe pba sa de yee The Voter's Obligations 

qe: 4 ct fates : ‘ath Th oh ak 50c per 100; 30c per 50; 2c each 
See CG EERE 00 re Tal ate One Leap Ahead (Suggestions for 
in Japan is one of the spokes in the wheel. Non-alcoholic. beverages) 

The church in Czecho-Slovakia is be- SNe per 100: 30c Ae 9 h 
hind the iron curtain. Little is known of . pe Syme REIS, Sater 
; ele SOS HIBS ; Thirst Aids (Fruit beverages recipes) 
its activities, yet we know it is still alive. 


We can be sure it is very difficult for 25¢ each 

church members to practice their faith. 

Yet it, too, belongs to the Church, and NATIONAL WCTU 
is one of the spokes of the wheel. We can EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


be sure its members are praying every 


HOW MANY Journal READERS in your church? 


IF YOU ARE THE ONLY ONE—why not have your church school 
order a club subscription of 5 or more copies to distribute to key 
workers? The JOURNAL can help you achieve the vital Christian 
teaching demanded by times like these. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE of these MONEY-SAVING CLUB RATES .... 


The International Journal, 79 E. Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. Dept. Y 

Enclosed is _....... (25 or more to one address for one year).each $2.00 
(5 to 24— to one address. _ _..each $2.50 
(3. or more to home addresses)... each $2.75 


The church in America is one of the 
spokes of the wheel. In America, it is 
easier to be a Christian than in any other 
land. That makes it necessary for us to 
remember that we are a part of the whole 
Church, and that we can only be strong 
as these poorer and persecuted churches 
are strong, too. 

There are many other churches making 
up the wheel. All are a part of the center, 
the Church which is the fellowship of 
Christians around the world. There is 
something more. Jesus Christ is at the 
center, also. Only when we all give al- 
legiance to him and recognize him as the 
leader of all, do we have the true church 
for all the world. 

Hymn: “O Son of Man, Our Hero” 
Scripture Reapinc: I Corinthians 12:12, 

27 
Prayer: That the churches all over the 

world may feel their brotherhood with 

each other, and be willing to share 
problems and troubles, as well as their 


joys. 


5. God Be with the 
World Council 


Worsuip CENTER: As last week. 


Hymns: Use one or two verses of some 
of the hymns that have been enjoyed 
during the month. Programs in news- 
papers and denominational magazines 
may sugest other hymns which have 
been used during the Council sessions. 
These may be included. 


Maxine A LiTANY OF PRAISE: 

By watching newspapers and magazines 
published during the Council, the leader 
may have discovered certain points of 
emphasis that can be understood by jun- 
iors. Some of the colorful leaders from 
other countries may have been featured, 
and outstanding contributions discussed. 
All of this should be included in discus- 
sions of the Council, until the juniors feel 
they have shared in the great event. It 
can be introduced into the making of a 
litany. 

If this has not happened, a litany may 
pick up some of the ideas that have been 
suggested in the other sessions for the 
month. Or, the one given here may be 
used. 

Lirany oF PRAISE: 

For the early church leaders who 
dreamed of a church around the world, 
and made it come true, 

Refrain: “We, thy people, praise thee” 
(last line of the hymn of same name.) 

For the later leaders who wished to 
know what other churches were doing and 
polevings and dreamed of a World Coun- 
cil, 

Refrain 

For those who met at Amsterdam and 
shared the first great Council, 

Refrain 

For the great leaders from the far 
corners of the world who came to Evans- 
ton, 

Refrain 

For the feeling of fellowship and love 
for each other that binds all Christians 
together, 

Refrain 

For the great leader of all the churches, 
Jesus, 

Refrain 

For chances for us to carry the message 
of Jesus to others, and for the under- 
standing they bring to us about him, 

Refrain. 


Ciosinc Hymn: 
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“Far Round the World” 


Junior High Department 


by Charlotte C. Jones* 
THEME FOR JULY AND Aucust: God’s in 
His World 


For the Leader: 


The conviction expressed in’ our theme, 
developing from a study of the physical 
laws of nature and the spiritual ones gov- 
erning mankind, has been expressed in 
the most exalted writing of all generations. 

The two aspects of God’s creation: in 
nature and in human nature, are obvious- 
ly so interwined that it is difficult to ab- 
stract one from the other. However, we 
might take a look backward, during July, 
to Our Heritage, considering that of Free- 
dom, Faith, Order, and Creation. 

In August we might go on to present 
and future, thinking of God’s Re-Creation 
as applied to his children as they face the 
challenge of their task in building the 
Kingdom, From East to West (through the 
World Council of Churches). In so think- 
ing, we will pray that he may Grant Us 
Wisdom and Grant Us Courage, For the 
Living of These Days. 

Special projects might be: memorizing 
a Psalm for choric reading; writing an 
original psalm or prayers or dramatiza- 
tions; and singing special songs, such as 
the one for a boy’s chorus, “My Faith It 
Is an Oaken Staff.” 

Additional materials on the hymns and 
hymn writers described in the talks will 
be found in books giving the stories of 
hymns. 


Scripture 


Psalm 1, 19 (selected portions); Ephe- 
sians 4:32; Philippians 4:8. 


Calls to Worship 


“O come, let us sing unto the Lord: for 
the Lord is a great God, and a great king 
above all gods.” 

“O come, let us sing unto the Lord; 
for his glory is above the earth and 
the heavens. All his works shall praise 
him, and glorify his name forevermore. 
Praise ye the Lord!” 

“Bless the Lord, O my soul; and all 
that is within me, bless his holy name.” 

“OQ Lord, our God, how excellent is 
thy name in all the earth! I will give 
thanks unto the Lord with my whole 
heart.” 

“Come, and let us worship the Lord 
together; let us praise him for his lov- 
ingkindness, and for his wonderful works 
to the children of men.” 

“Worship the Lord in 
(choir chant) 


the Beauty” 


Hymns 


The following hymns may be found in 
The New Hymnal for American Youth, 
and many other collections. 


For July: “God of Our Fathers Whose 
Almighty Hand” (theme hymn), “Hail the 
Hero Workers,” “Rise Up, O Men of 
God,” “Jesus, Thou Divine Companion,” 
“This is My Father’s World,” “God of 


~ *Mrs. Harold G. Jones, author, wife of pastor 
of the Claremont Community Church, Claremont, 
California, 
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‘Take My Life and Let it Be,’”, 


the Earth, the Sky, the Sea,” ‘Praise! 
the Lord, the Almighty,” “The Heayj 
Declare Thy Glory’’. mn 


For August, “For the Beauty of | 
Earth,” “My God, I Thank Thee,” “Tip 
low the Gleam,’ “O Young Maring 


| 


“God Who Touchest Earth with Beaut i: 


Strong! We Are Not Here to Play,” “@ 
Send Us Men,” “O Master, Let Me 
with Thee,” ‘Love Thyself Last,” | 
Brother Man, Fold to Thy Heart 17 
Brother.” (This may be used the seed “4! 
Sunday in August.) 


Stories | | 
(In order of themes suggested above | 


Our Heritage of Freedom | 


“Gop oF Our FATHERS” 

On July Fourth, 1876, towns and ci} 
all over our country were to hold a C 
tennial Celebration, in honor of the h) 
dredth anniversary of the signing of |. 
Declaration of Independence. At Phi | 
delphia, plans were in full swing for 
largest fair ever held in America, up| 
that time, the famous Centennial | 
position. 1 

But even in the little village of Brand 
Vermont, preparations were being maj. 
and here the people thought of someth 
which larger towns had overlooked. Hi 
ing been accustomed to thanking God | 
all good things, and especially for th 
country and its freedom, they decided 
have a Centennial Hymn, which 
might sing for this happy occasion. | 
was written by Daniel C. Roberts, | 
Episcopal clergyman from New York, ¥ 
had enlisted with other volunteers fr) 
Ohio in what was to become the C| 
War. It begins, “God of Our Fathi” 
Whose Almighty Hand.” h 

Later, it was also chosen for the ¢) 
tennial celebration in New York, of | 
adoption of the Constitution of the Uni 
States. By then nobody knew who |} 
written the hymn since it had been 5) 
by the author, without his name, to a e¢ 
mittee making up a new hymnal. One| 
the members of the hymnal commit} 
was George Warren, famous organist) 
St. Thomas’ Church, New York City, w 
wrote music, called National Hymn, to} 
with the words. In this form it was p) 
lished, and has since been included 
many hymnals, along with the name 
the author who was willing to admit 
had written it when he saw how helpfu 
was becoming. 4 

(Study the words to discover how tl 
praise God, thank him for past 2 
present, pray for a future of peace ba 
on God’s laws and love.) 

Would you know the author had be 
at war? What connection has dise 
with war? Do you think he feels th 
is a better way of settling problen=), 
What is that way? Compare the spirit 
this hymn with the inscription on 
Statue of Liberty, in New York Hark 
This poem, called. “The New Colos 
was written by Emma Lazarus, 

“Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning 

breathe free, 


DI 


_ The wretched refuse of your teeming 
shore, 
‘Send these, the homeless, tempest-tossed 
i|@ to: me. 


‘'L lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 


_ (Apply to the spirit of a free America, 
lunded on the laws of God as interpreted 
| our ancestors, and discuss what might 
} done today for victims of war and 


Renny. ) 


ur Heritage of Faith 


Tue Poor oF Lyons 

_ About the time St. Francis of Assisi was 
reaching a gospel of good will to all, in 
jie name of Christ, especially to the poor 
‘ith whom he worked, a little band of 
ifugees from southern France was flee- 
ig toward the Alps. They called them- 
llves “the poor of Lyons,” and were 
| ieking a place where they might be free 
_) worship God as they wished. 


| Instead of freedom, however, they found 

‘nly new tribulations and persecution. For 

\ey were driven into a narrow mountain 

alley near the borders of France and 

aly, where they and their descendants 

‘ere kept imprisoned for over six hundred 
pars. 


‘During this time the Protestant Refor- 
"\ation was increasing in power and en- 
buraging such refugees from religious 
ersecution to renewed faith. For a time 
‘iings looked brighter for this harrassed 
toup of people. But it was not for long; 
gain they were driven back to their val- 
'y, in Italy, where they became known 
§ Waldensians. They chose as their 
ymbol a chestnut tree, for it was under 
ne they held their services, and it had 
ecome for them a sign of freedom in 
tod’s out-of-doors. 

| Finally, about a century ago, they ob- 
dined release during a liberal revolution 
1 Italy, and since then their numbers 
jave increased, until today there are as 
iany Protestant Waldensians in the south- 
tm and central parts of Italy as in the 
forthern valleys. 


These people believe it has been their 
lestiny to spread the good news of Jesus 


re likewise suffering under a tyrannical 
‘ule, either on the part of the state or 
he established church; for in many Euro- 
jean countries church and state rule to- 


ether. 


| Here we believe in the government being 
pparate, since so many different religions 
re represented that no one should domi- 
late the other groups. We hope, how- 
ver, that those who do have important 
lositions will recognize the supremacy of 
‘iod and his laws of justice, freedom, and 
ove for all people, and will work for the 
food of all—the rich, and the poor, the 
peat and the small—so that all may have 
qual rights to develop as children of one 
father. This has been a very important 
yart of the heritage of faith for which ou 


3 


ountry was founded. / 


Dur Heritage of Order 
; A CxHampion or Law AND ORDER 
_Maltbie Babcock, tall, broad-shouldered, 


vas leader of just about everything in his 
allege: of the athletic groups because of 


hard muscles, which made him an ex- 
t swimmer and baseball pitcher; of 
glee club, because of his liking for 
music and drama; and especially of all 
eligious activities on campus, because he 
ad long since made the acquaintance of 
sod, ruler of the world and his children, 
‘$a wise and loving Father. 


] their own people, especially those who-- 


One day Maltbie saw an older student 
bullying a freshman, using a lot of bad 
and abusive language into the bargain. 
That was more than a champion of law 
and order could stand. Taking the bully 
by the nape of the neck and the seat of 
his trousers, at the same time delivering 
a bit of advice on the necessity of mend- 
ing such ways, he tossed him over a near- 
by fence. 

It was no wonder he became a great 
favorite with students and was in constant 
demand as their preacher all over the coun- 
try. In his counseling he urged young 
people to trust God, even in little everyday 
things. 

“It’s simple,” he would say. “If you get 
out into the fields with him you can’t 
help seeing his hand at work everywhere, 
in this world of beauty and order. With 
that kind of God to worship, how can 
we do otherwise than to follow his rules, 
the laws of fair play, and honesty, and 
goodness?” 

In the early morning, he would run 
lightly across the lowlands to the brow of 


a hill, two miles north of his church 
in upper New York State. “I’m going 
out to see my Father’s world,’ he would 


say. Then he would look off over the 
countryside, as far as Lake Ontario, often 
walking on again to a ravine, a few miles 
south of it, where over forty varieties of 
birds had found a sanctuary. 

“Tt is the best possible world,” he con- 
cluded, after his hikes, “in which to learn 
and do the things we were made for, 
with so many examples all around us of 
an orderly universe,—yet room for faith, 
too!” 

(Study carefully his hymns, “This Is 
My Father’s World,’ and “Be Strong,” 
which may be used for the fourth Sunday 
in August. ) 


Our Heritage of Creation 


Men Are Creators, Too 
Not only do we have evidences of God’s 
creation in the world all about us, but we 
have most wonderful examples of it from 
the minds and hands and hearts of those 


,who have been willing to use the skills 


and imagination which God has given to 
his children. 

(Mention discoveries of science or in- 
ventions which have greatly benefitted 
many, how certain ones could both help or 
injure, dwelling upon the creative as- 
pect, and how nature with a tendency to 
heal points to this as the rule and ideal.) 


“Praise to the Lord, the Almighty”? was 
written by a man who discovered this 
creative principle in the universe and 
changed his destructive ways into postive 
ones for the good of himself and many 
others. 

Joachim Neander went with a group of 
fellow students to make fun of the 
preacher and break up the meeting. But 
God had other plans for him, and so “the 
fools who came to~ scoff remained to 
pray.” They came to realize that it was 
hard but more challenging to stand against 
the evil ways of the crowd who had not 
discovered a universe of law and order, 
and that following the leader can bring 
more joy if he is the Christ. 


Like Babcock, many years later, Neander 
loved beauty, and this he found in abun- 
dance around the Heidelberg region of 
Germany where he lived. He found ample 
evidence that God was indeed the “King 
of creation.” 

(Study the hymn, and compare the story 
of Neander with that of St. Francis who 
broke with his early companions to help 


the needy, and found such joy in all as- 
pects of God’s creation,—even elements 
which seemed to others impersonal or 
cruel. ) 


God's Re-Creation— 
The Challenge of the Task 


THE CHALLENGE oF RE-CREATION 

In the castle of King Amfortas of the 
West Country was hidden the Holy Grail, 
bringing life and joy and health to all un- 
til evil broke its power. For the king him- 
self had yielded to temptation and as a 
punishment the castle and all in it were 
bound under a spell which could be 
broken only by a knight pure in body and 
in soul. 

Galahad was chosen for the quest, but 
upon his first visit to the enchanted 
castle he merely looked upon the suffer- 
ing with curiosity and amazement, not 
realizing how he might break the spell 
by sympathy and understanding of the 
power of evil, or by asking how he could 
help. For he was yet a very young knight, 
and having been protected most of his 
life, did not know much about the ways of 
the world nor the strength of sin over its 
victims. 

So he wandered forth from the castle, 
across the broad land, while the people 
within continued to suffer. Still, in the 
days and weeks that followed, Sir Galahad 
had many adventures, learning to help 
those in need and increasing in sympathy 
and in love. 

Then, in the course of time, he came 
once more to the gates of the castle of 
the unhappy Amfortas. And this time he 
realized he could not help those under 
the spell of wickedness and disease with- 
out learning exactly the cause of their 
enchantment. Moreover his keen sympathy 
for the suffering king and knights brought 
the question promptly to his lips. 

“What aileth thee, O king? And what 
mean these things I behold?” he asked 
with deep concern and a sense of his re- 
sponsibility toward them. 
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At these words the spell was broken, 
and all was light and life again, as the 
Grail once more appeared, shedding its 
health-giving radiance over that place of 
sin and death as the result of human un- 
derstanding. 


God's Re-Creation— 
From East and West 


Tue TureE R’s 

Relief, reconstruction, and refugee help 
make up the three R’s of today’s work 
for and with our brothers in all parts of 
the world. For we have learned that any- 
one in need is our neighbor, whether he 
happens to live next door or across the 
globe. Of course we or our ancestors, 
should have learned that a long while 
ago,—nearly two thousand years ago when 
Jesus told his friends and followers the 
story of a despised Samaritan winning 
first prize in a little contest of understand- 
ing and helpfulness. 

But most of us seem a trifle retarded 
mentally and spiritually. If we weren't, 
mentally, we would have realized that it 
doesn’t take many hours for a plane to 
import disease germs from anywhere at all 
in the whole wide world, and if we want to 
keep healthy we’d better do some mop- 
ping up wherever it’s needed. And if we 
weren't retarded spiritually, we would 
have grasped the significance of Jesus’ 
story the very first time we heard it. 

Be that as it may, there is plenty we 
can do right now to make amends for 
our stupidity. We can send off to the 
World Council office, at 156 Fifth Ave., 
New York City 10, for a lot of informa- 
tion about these three R’s, so we won't 
fail in the next test. We can learn what is 
being done in a dozen countries of Europe 
and Asia by young people,—800 of them 
from 33 different nations. This many 
young men and women, all having fun 
and getting a whole lot of good solid con- 
structive work in the 25 or more Ecu- 
menical Work Camps sponsored by the 
Youth Department of the World Council 
of Churches. 

(That’s a long word, ecumenical, but it 
only goes to show that the Greeks really 
do have a word for it, even if they didn’t 
always know it; for ecumenical only 
means the “whole household,” of God, as 
Paul described it nearly twenty centuries 
ago. It’s related to another nice word, 
economical, and we’re just beginning to 
discover that it is economical to be ecu- 
menical, in our world family.) 

Perhaps you -even know some of the 
young people who have gone overseas this 
summer to have fun and get a great deal 
accomplished in the building of the Italian 
Waldensian Church, at Milan; or who 
have been working on the Fellowship 
Center which was dedicated at the College 
Cevenol, in France; or who have been 
taking care of children who lived in the 
caves of Naples. At the latter place a 
hospital was so badly needed that eight 
Protestant denominations got together to 
set one up, although the mayor had said, 
“There'll never be a Protestant hospital 
in Naples while I live!” 

(Study about these needs and what is 
being done, all over the world; also have 
reports on the Second General Assembly 
of the World Council at Evanston, this 
month, to find out about youth delega- 
tions, choirs, and plans for more work.) 


God, Grant Us Wisdom 


BrRoTHERHOOD 
Little Ozora Davis stood on his toes 
so he could see over the counter of the 
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ticket window in the railroad station at 
White River Junction, Vermont. Inside 
the agent was making a very queer noise, 
one he had never heard before. It was a 
kind of clicking noise, and Ozara wanted 
to know all about it. So he watched 
very carefully. It was that thing the agent 
was tapping down, sometimes quickly then 
again more slowly; it made a fascinating 
sound, Then it stopped. Ozora held his 
breath, waiting. But the agent only walked 
toward the door, holding a piece of yellow 
paper in his hand. 

‘What is it?” asked the boy eagerly. 

“What’s what?” the agent wanted to 
know. ‘“Oh,—this? Why, it’s a message, 
for the engine dispatcher. There he is, 
over there, coming from the roundhouse. 
Here, run over and give it-to—him, like 
a good boy, while I reckon up my change.” 

Ozora flew across the platform, not 
even daring to look at the scribbled 
sentence on the yellow paper a second 
time. 

“Here,” he said to the dispatcher, 
“here’s a mesage for you; agent just: said 
Sou 

“Just as I’m going home to supper,” 
growled the man, looking at the slip. 
“Confounded freight, always off schedule! 
Now Ill have to send a hostler over to 
move those cars off track No. 5, before 
they get telescoped. That freight was due 
by here hours ago. Figgered it wasn’t 
coming ’til tomorrow now.” 

Ozora was flattered by all this explana- 
tion, although he knew the man was really 
talking to himself. 

“You can tell when a freight’s due by, 
just by that paper?” he asked timidly. 

‘Huh? What say?” asked the dis- 
patcher, looking at the boy as though for 
the first time. “Say, whose kid are you? 
Always hanging around!” 

“I’m the Davis boy,—‘Zory. I come 
down to sell my mother’s molasses candy 
to folks on the White Mountain Express.” 

“Well, go ask the agent to put you to 
work. If you’re going to hang around 
here, you might’s well make yourself use- 
ful, ‘cleanin’ lanterns or somethin’.” 


Ozora did not need to be told a second 
time. That was just what he wanted—to 
be taught something. And he knew ex- 
actly what it was he wanted to learn first 
of all. Now he had the authority to quote 
for asking about it. 

“Engine dispatcher says you can teach 
me something,” he shot at the startled 
agent, who promptly lost count halfway 
down a_ penciled column of figures. 
“What’s that thing over there on the 
table, that thing you got the message on?” 

“What thing,—where? Oh, that! Why 
that’s the telegraph of course! But don’t 
bother me; run along now, or I'll never get 
done.” 

Ozora went through the door, very 
slowly. He was thinking. A telegraph, a 
thing that could click and tell you when 
a freight was coming, from somewhere a 
long way off. 

Well, then, if it could do that, it would 
be able to tell other things, too. There 
was no end to what it might be able to 
say! And he would learn how to work it. 
He’d take all the messages that came in to 
the Junction, from everywhere around. 
He’d send them out, too, in all directions 
for miles, and miles, and miles. Oh, he’d 
learn it good; he’d be able to make it 
click fast and say all sorts of things, send- 
ing out all the news from his town to 
everywhere else in the country—to every- 
where else in the whole world, maybe. 
And getting messages back again—from 
everywhere in the whole, wide world, 
maybe 


a 

| 

(At the age of fifteen, Ozora Davis wil 
an expert telegraph operator. After hig) 
school and college he studied for tt) 
ministry, and did so well, he was awarde| 
a fellowship for study at "the Unive ae 
Leipzig. After holding pastorates in Ve) 
mont, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, Hl ‘ 
served as President of the Chicago Thee’ - 
logical Seminary for twenty years, writin] ~ 
many books on brotherhood, at home a Pe 


abroad; for he never lost his urge to sen} yp 
such — qe 


alitica 
$y 
Badde 
* 
a 


messages to others, especially 
would “express the inner meaning ¢ “ 
Christian brotherhood, as the uni ‘ 


force in humanity.” ) 


(Study his hymn of brotherhood, ¥ | 
Pench There Dawns the Glorious Day.” = 


God, Grant Us Courage | 
CovurAGEOuS PROPHECY 
(Study the hymn, “These Things: Sha), 
Be,” by John Symonds, working out ye 
service around it.) 


This author was inspired to see ae, 
truths for the human race. How far ha} |) 
his prophecy come true? (Note the dati} ¢ 
1880.) In what sense could nation liy| 
with nation, as comrades? How would | 
help if they were unarmed, as the pod 
says? f 
Eddie Rickenbacker, the famous _flye} F f 
was once engaged in air combat with aj 
enemy pilot. It looked as though hy 
last hour had arrived, as the other plan} 
closed in suddenly. But Eddie was a maj i “aE 
of great courage; he was also a man ¢ 
great faith, a faith taught by, and caug i 
from, his mother. So he ‘waited calm) i 
for the bullets to come. Only they didn’ ‘i 
Looking back, he realized at once whaj 
had happened. The other flyer 4% 
jammed his guns. So now it was his a 
and he had his enemy right within raat 
He could even see the terrified look or) 
the other’s face. 0 Piet 


But an enemy unarmed is no longer a I: nde 
enemy—at least that’s the way Eddi 
figured it, from his code of fair play 
They had ’ simply both been caught up b 
chance in this impersonal game of “a : 


* 


And now it was over, with one help! peel 
after all, it does take two, for a fight. T. 
fire under these conditions would not/ 4 
combat; it would be murder, by Eddie} 
code, no matter what he might guess” th’, 
other would have done under reverses| | ij 
circumstances. 1b 


But Eddie Rickenbacker did more thail i 
abstain from firing at his helpless enemy} 4) 
He realized the other pilot was still im ‘| j, 
dangerous position, over territory occu 
by his own forces. So he flew cle 
enough to protect him from being att 
by another American plane, until he wa Ah 
safely back over his own encampment} ‘il 
Then, with a friendly salute, as to ¢| ti 
courageous comrade, Rickenbacker return) ty: 
ed again to his own area. iy 


E 
ah 


For the Living of These Days 


WALKING WITH THE CHRIST 

Not long after young Ozora Davis learn 
ed to decode telegraphic messages, a] 
White River Junction, Vermont, a striki) lh 
broke out among all the operators, and ht} 
was sent down to Boston under policé) tit 
guard to help settle it. Washington Gla¢ 
den, a very famous preacher from Oh i‘ 
who was interested in the problema Oi) % 
working people, was one of the arbitra’) %: 
tors. No doubt Ozora was much impre 
by this great man, himself once a far r 
boy from Pennsylvania, but now kno 
far and wide as a fearless pioneer in 
plying the Gospel of Christ to all of lil 
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t 
| 
dolitical, social, or economic. 


| So wise and courageous a Christian was 
Gladden that he even rebuked his own 
lenominational missionary board for taking 
2 huge sum of what he called “tainted 
money” from a man whom he considered 
anfair to poor people in his business. This 
| still a great problem to many leaders, 
one of whom solved it by saying, “of 
course I’d take the money! The devil’s 
had it long enough; now let’s give God a 
-thance to use it,—of course, cutting any 
jtrings still attached.” 

| But in the days of Davis and Gladden, 
many believed a preacher should have 


k 


i 


nothing to say about business or political 
matters, and were even afraid to do any- 
thing about injustice to the poor. For 
that reason, Gladden was harshly criti- 
cized, lost two chances to become a college 
president, and was almost turned out of 
his own denomination. Today, however, 
he is honored as an outstanding pioneer 
in social philosophy based upon the two 
great commandments Jesus taught. (See 
Matthew 22:34-40, based on Deuteronomy 
6:5 and Leviticus 19:18b.) 

(Study “O Master, Let Me Walk with 
Thee,’ and the World Council theme, 
“Jesus, the hope of the world.”) 
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July Services 


[HEME FoR Juty: The Four Freedoms 


a2 + 


To the Leader: 


_ Freedom is one of the most cherished 
_yalues in our American life. No word bet- 
ler symbolizes the basic meaning of “the 
American way.” In an effort to understand 
detter the meaning of this important word, 
these services have been planned. Appro- 
priate for the month which includes Inde- 
dendence Day, they are based upon the 
famous four freedoms named in former 
President Roosevelt’s speech. Here is 
-\bundant opportunity for inclusion of ma- 
erial which is within your own experi- 


-mce and that of your group, making the_ 


lervices even more meaningful. 


; 


|. Freedom of Speech and 
Expression 
{Appropriate for Independence Day, July 


et) 

Worsuip CEentTER: Christian and Ameri- 
can flags 

PRELUDE: “God of our Fathers, Whose 


Almighty Hand” 


Hymn: “My Country, ’Tis of Thee” 

ScripTURE READING: Romans 12 

PRAYER: giving thanks for the blessings 
in our country, and especially for our 

' liberties 

Hymn: “O Beautiful for Spacious Skiés”’ 

MEDITATION: 


FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION 
In January, 1941, former President 
Roosevelt made a speech to Congress 


aame them? These four freedoms will be 
the subjects of our worship for the coming 


*Editorial Assistant, The Ministers and Mission- 
wies Benefit Board of the American Baptist Con- 
tention, New York City 


lune, 1954 


Sundays. This first is freedom of speech 
and expression. 

This day our minds revert to the found- 
ing fathers of our country and what their 
dedication to this principle meant. The 
idea of being told what to think and what 
to say and do was too much for these lib- 
erty-loving men and women. Patrick Henry 
spoke freely against this coercion limit- 
ing their expression. 

In recent times we can find many ex- 
amples of how this basic freedom has been 
suppressed. The Nazis silenced Christian 
leaders from preaching, yet today the Nazi 
leaders are gone and churches are flour- 
ishing in Germany. Scientists and educa- 
tors who proclaimed the equality of man 
were quieted for a time, but the truth of 
their teachings has triumphed even as the 
“master race’ has been proved a myth. 


There are many things we see in Soviet 
communism today which indicate the same 
pattern. Certainly speech and expression 
are being subjugated in that economy. 
How grateful it should make us that we 
live in a country where, even though there 
are instances of inadequacy, that principle 
has held basically through nearly two hun- 
dred years and is stronger than ever. May 
we resolve to purge suppression of this lib- 
erty wherever we may see it. 


Hymn: “Now in the Days of Youth” or “I 
Feel the Winds of God” 
BENEDICTION: 2 Corinthians 13:14 


2. Freedom of Worship 
Worsuip Center: An open Bible 
PreLuDE: “Come, Thou Almighty King” 


CHoraL Catt to Worsuip: “Worship 
the Lord in the Beauty” 
Invocation Poem: “Still, Still with 


Thee,” by Harriet B. Stowe (may be 
found in most hymnals) 


Hymn: “O Worship the King, All Glori- 
ous Above” 
ScripturE: Isaiah 6:1-8 
MusicaL INTERPRETATION: 
Lord” 
When the first Pilgrims came to this 
country, freedom of worship was their 


“T Saw the 


main purpose. It may be helpful to see 
just what worship is. In the scripture 
which was just read, Isaiah, by his own 
experience, suggests its real meaning. The 
five phases he mentions move logically and 
smoothly into each other. As we suggest 
them, we shall sing five hymns expressive 
of the mood in each. 


1. Unless we are first conscious of our 
physical and spiritual needs, our worship 
will be lacking in meaning. We may be 
able to get help from others but basically 
we must first ascertain what we ourselves 
want and need from worship. Let us 
think of our own specific needs as we 
sing— 

Hymn: “My Faith Looks Up to Thee” 


2. Next must come a recognition of 
the presence of God. We know that he 
is ever-present with us, but coming into 
worship includes a conscious recognition 
of his immediate presence, though unseen. 
In this relationship, there must be not 
only a recognition of God’s greatness, but 
also a proper spirit of humility in ap- 
proaching him. No hymn better ex- 
presses this than— 

Hymn: “Holy, Holy, Holy” 


3. After this logically follows a repent- 
ance for our sins and a confession of them 
to the one who is able to forgive them. 
This involves a recognition of our own 
faults and weaknesses, along with a belief 
in the power of God to forgive. May this 
be in our thoughts as we join in singing 
Whittier’s great prayer— 

Hymn: ‘Dear Lord and Father of 
Mankind” 


4. Having asked forgiveness, our Fath- 
er grants it to us. As we sense relief from 
this burden of sin, we are certain that we 
are receiving forgiveness. This brings a 
feeling of peace which is difficult to de- 
scribe. George Matheson in his well- 
known hymn has made his feeling under- 
stood. Let us join in singing— 

Hymn: “O Love that Wilt not Let me 
Gox 


5. The end of all true worship is to go 
forth to serve—to carry into practice the 
resolutions made in companionship with 
God. God’s will is made known to us in 
worship. It is up to us to see that it is 
carried out. May we make this our pray- 
er as we sing— 

Hymn: “O Master, Let Me Walk with 
Mhees 

Freedom of Worship! How much does 
it really mean to us? Our forefathers 
risked even death to maintain it. Would 
we do the same? 

BENEDICTION: (in unison) Let the words 
of my mouth and the meditation of my 
heart, be acceptable in thy sight, O 
Lord, my strength and my redeemer. 
Amen. 


3. Freedom from Want 
Worsuip CENTER: Summer flowers and 


fruits 
PreLupe: “Forward through the Ages” 
Hymn: “At Length There Dawns the 


Glorious Day” 

Invocation: Make us conscious this day 
of our many blessings, O God. Especial- 
ly are we mindful of those around the 
world who are in dire physical need 
this day. Give to us and all Christian 
people insight to realize our responsi- 
bility, generosity to share of our sub- 
stance, and grant wisdom to those who 
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administer such aid. In Jesus’ name 


we pray, Amen. 


Hymn: “Where Cross the Crowded Ways 
of Life” 


ScriprturRE READING: Matthew 25: 34-46 


SpecraL Music: ‘Come, Ye Blessed,” by 
John Prindle Scott 


DRAMATIC PRESENTATION: 


I Was Huncry 
(To be presented as a radio program. 
Participants are to be hidden and speaking 
over an amplifying system if possible.) 

Announcer: Freedom from want! What 
does it mean? We usually think of needy 
war orphans or those living in the slums 
of our own country. Today we are going 
to hear from one to whom this teaching 
of Jesus means a great deal. She is Mrs. 
Y, the widow of one of our ministers. 
We're glad to have you with us today, 
Mrs. Y. 

Mrs. Y: Vm happy to be here. What 
would you like to know? 

Announcer: Let’s begin right at the be- 
ginning. Your husband was a minister. 
Is that right? 

Mrs. Y: Yes. He was pastor of a small 
church in the midwest. We always had 
a hard time making ends meet, for we 
were never paid more than $2000 a year 
plus parsonage. That isn’t too much to 
have to raise a family of three lively 
youngsters. 

Announcer: 
happened then? 

Mrs. Y: My husband was out to make 
a call when a big truck smashed into his 
car, killing him instantly. It was such a 
loss. He was only 38 years old and had 
so much to give to the world. 


It certainly isn’t. What 


Announcer: We're terribly sorry. How 
long ago was this? 
Mrs. Y: About a year now. My 


children were 5, 3 and 2 years old. I 
had no idea what we were going to do. 
Because John’s salary had always been 
small, we had no savings whatever. The 
church let us stay in the parsonage until 
a few months ago, when the new minister 
and his family came. That was a great 
help, but it didn’t answer all of our 
questions, by any means. 


Announcer: How have things worked 
out? 
Mrs. Y: Wonderfully well. Although 


I am young and physically able to work, 
I cannot leave the small children now to 
earn money. ‘Thanks to my husband’s 
membership in our church’s pension sys- 
tem, we received a lump sum death bene- 
fit and I will receive a widow’s pension 
as long as I live. In addition, I get an 
allowance for each of the children until 
he reaches 18 years of age. It has all 
been like an answer to prayer, it seems 
to me. 

Announcer: 
along on that? 

Mrs. Y: With the help of friends, yes. 
Some wonderful people in the church 
have given us a house to live in at a 
really small rental. By watching our 
pennies closely, we manage to get along. 
In a few years I'll be able to get out and 
work part-time and make things better for 
the children as they are growing through 
school. I’m so grateful for all that has 
been done for us. It reminds me of the 
verse in Matthew which says, 
as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethern ye have done it unto 
me.’ I know that promise has held for 
all those in our church and denomination 
who contributed so wonderfully to help 
us. We really could say, “I was hungry, 
and you gave me food.” 
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And you are able to get 


“Tnasmuch* 


Announcer: Thank you, Mrs. Y. I won- 
der if all our listeners know that their 
own denominations have such organiza- 
tions where gifts of money can be sent e 
bring help to just needy folks as Mrs. 
and her family. Freedom from want is 
an ideal toward which we in this country 
must continue to strive. Let us not lose 
sight of those worthy ones who are the 
nearest to us. 


VOLUNTEER SHORT PRAYERS: 
bers of the group 
“Rise Up, O Men of 


by mem- 


CiLosinc Hymn: 
God” 


4. Freedom from Fear 


Worsuip CEnTeER: Picture of Jesus 

PRELUDE: ‘Hark, Hark My Soul” 

Catt to Worsuip: John 14: 5, 6 

Hymn: ‘The King of Love my Shepherd 
Is” 

INVOCATION PRAYER 

Scripture: Mark 4: 30-41 

Hymn: “Jesus, Still Lead On” 

MEDITATION: 

FEAR Tuovu Not 

Few things are more deadly in their 
effect upon the human spirit than fear. 
It dwarfs the spirit, destroys faith and 
courage, and thwarts spiritual progress. 
There is one remedy. It is offered by 
Jesus Christ. He said, “Be not anxious 
for your life, what ye shall eat and what 
ye shall drink.’ The Bishop of London 
has pointed out that the words “take no 
thought for the morrow” in the Greek 
mean “take no over-anxious thought for 
the morrow’’—or as we should say, “Don’t 
worry about it.” Jesus was always em- 
phasizing this angle. “Be of «good cour- 
age,” “Fear not,” “Be not afraid.” His 
own life was a constant victory over worry 
and fear. 

The incident read in the scripture told 
the familiar story of Jesus stilling the 
tempest. The disciples, those who were 
closest to Jesus, were terrified. As he 
rebuked the wind and the waves, there 
came a calm and he said to them, “Where 
is your faith?” Faith is the opposite of fear. 
Faith can do away with worry. Surely 
our only complete deliverance from fear is 
a faith in one who is equal to every human 
need, backed up, of course, by a de- 
termination on our own part to bring 
about a solution to the problem. 

This is exactly the faith Jesus had in his 
heavenly Father. He said, “If God so 
clothe the grass of the field which today 
is and tomorrow is cast into an oven, shall 
he not much more clothe you, O ye of 
little faith?” Surely faith in God can 
cast out fear. 

We should not belittle our fears. They 
are real. We would not be human if we 
did not experience them. It’s so much 
easier to say “Have faith in God” than to 
practice it. Yet as we grow in Christian 
understanding, we find that Jesus was 
right. Release from fear would do much 
to bring true freedom and liberty to us 
as individuals and as a, nation. 

SiteEnT Prayer: asking for God’s leader- 
ship in granting us faith to meet the 
fears which beset us. 

Hymn: “I Need Thee Every Hour” 


August Services 


THEME FoR AuGustT: Men and Women 


of Faith 
To the Leader: 


Faith is a nebulous something which 
must be experienced to be understood. 
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One cannot tell another person how td 
have faith. However, by studying otheil) 
people’s lives we may gain something ol 


their spirit and so strengthen our owi| 


faith. 

As worship centers this month, use vari) 
ous summer flowers which are in season} 

Wy 

If some services can be held out-of-doors}, 

they may become even more me aria ily 


1. In the Old Testament | 
PreLupE: “Lead On, O King Eternal! i 


CaLL TO Worsuip: This is the day whic i 
the Lord hath made; 
and be glad in it. (Peale 118: 24) 


Orentnc Hymn: “He Leadeth Me; Cj 
Blessed Thought” I 


PRAYER followed by 

Tue Lorp’s PRAYER 

Scripture: Numbers 13: 1-2, 17-33 
SpeciaL Music: “Faith is the Victory” | 


MEDITATION: 


Fairu Is THE Victory 
In the Old Testament we read many i 


to attempt the seemingly impossible. Cai] 
you name some? (Suggestions may in} 
clude: Moses, Abraham, Daniel, Samuel] 
Noah, Joseph and David) j 
Our scripture this morning sugges J 
the faith of one man of whom many oll 
you perhaps have never heard: Caleb} 
This passage told how Moses sent ou} 
twelve men to survey the Promised Lang} 
before the rest went in to possess it. O}| 
the twelve, only two—Joshua and Caleb—} 
believed that in spite of the new al a 
culties they would encounter, the Israeli te | 
could take the land promised them ‘hit ; 
God. Their faith was that strong. Aftei|)” )%) 
all, God was behind them. Caleb quietec) blue: 
the people with these strong words oj ,,.« 
faith: “Let us go up at once and posses! 
it; for we are well able to overcome it.” | 
Even when the crowd threatened td 
stone these men of faith, they stood mor). 
firmly in their belief. As a reward oj. , 
their faith, Joshua and Caleb were thé} 
only two of their generation allowed tc! ‘R 


d You 
iment? 
fist ( 
nt of 
church 


the possession he claimed, Caleb chos¢|! 
the high-walled cities, the difficult places) 
even though he was then 85 years of age|)°"" 


Let us quickly look at another Ol in: 
Testament character, the prophet Habak. 
kuk. He lived during the days of the 
Babylonian captivity, about 600 B. G 
Although Habakkuk could not under 
why God allowed his “chosen people” 
become captive, he was still confident . 
the justice and mercy of God. Goc 
assured him that the faithfulness of the 
righteous would be the hope of the nation 
The American Revised version of Habak 
kuk 2: 4b reads: “The righteous s 
live by his faith,’ with marginal readi 
“or his faithfulness.” It was his steam 
belief that God would lead which helpec 
bring the ultimate release of the Israelite: 
from captivity. 

Hymn: “Are Ye Able” or “Great is Thy) 

Faithfulness” 

CLosinc Praver—by the leader 


2. In the New Testament 


PRELUDE: “Jesus, Saviour, Pilot Me” 
CuHorat CAL, To Worsuip: “The 


if 
_ is in His Holy Temple” 
OEM: 
? DEPENDENCE Upon Gop 
jlven as the needle, that directs the hour, 
_fouched with lodestone, by the secret 
| power 
_)£ hidden nature, points unto the Pole; 
lven so, the wavering powers of my soul, 
_fouched by the virtue of Thy Spirit, flee 
‘rom what is earth, and point alone to 


fd hee. 


“When I have faith to hold Thee by the 
hand, 
| walk securely, and methinks I stand 
More firm than Atlas; but when I forsake 
(Uhe safe protection of Thine arm, I 
quake 
ike wind-shaked reeds, 
strength at all, 
ut like a vine, the prop cut down, I fall. 
FRANCIS QUARLES 


and have no 


-RAYFR Hymn: “What a Friend We 


Have in Jesus” 


*RAYER 
ScRIPTURE INTERPRETATION: 


Fairs 1s Lire 
(Scripture selections should be read by 
wo people hidden behind a screen. One 
'eads the narrative part and the other 
he words of the person described.) 


Leader: Of the many incidents in the 
New Testament showing a deep personal 
‘aith in God, we have selected three 
_ather well known ones. All of them deal 
‘vith great men of faith who are facing 
lifficult situations, even death. How 
vould you have stood up under such 
reatment? The first brings the story of 
he first Christian martyr, Stephen, who 

- was one of the first deacons appointed in 
he church. His words bring a brilliant 
_lefense of his faith. Even though he was 
filled, this strength in face of death has 
. telped countless other Christians through 
‘he years since. 
Seripture: Acts 6: 1—8:3 
i Tymn: “Faith of Our Fathers” 
* | Leader: Stephen’s faith extended strong- 
_y to one of his accusers, Saul, who held 
(he coats of those who killed™him. It 
vas a vital factor in changing him from 
ye of the greatest persecutors of Chris- 
lanity to one of its greatest champions. 
‘When on trial himself, Paul later gave a 
remendous speech in defense of his own 
saith. Let us hear it. 


fertpture: Acts 25: 23—26: 32 _ 
Hymn: “March On, O_ Soul, With 
Strength” 


| Leader: In defense of himself, when 
lacing trial for death, Jesus said very little, 
fet his words and his attitude of confi- 
lence and serene faith in God spoke 
folumes to those who heard him as well 
is to many since that day. Listen to the 
‘tory of Jesus before Pilate as told by 
auke. 

Neripture: Luke 22:66—23: 25 

‘Aymn: “In the Hour of Trial” 
jenepiction: God be merciful unto us 
and bless us, and cause his face to 
shine upon us; that Thy ways may be 
known upon the earth, Thy salavation 
‘among all nations. Amen. 


}. In Great Hymns 
“OQ Holy Saviour, Friend Un- 


: Read first stanza of 
“My Faith Looks Up to Thee” 


‘une, 1954 


INVOCATION 
SpeciaL Music: “My Faith It Is an 
Oaken Staff’ (may be found in Hymns 


for Creative Living or other youth 
hymnals ) 
ScripTuRE: Hebrews 11—often called the 


“faith” chapter 
Hymn: “O Young and Fearless Prophet’ 
Hymn Srorigs: 

My Fairu Looxs up To THEE 

Of all the hymns expressing faith, there 
are probably two which are best loved. 
The first was written by Ray Palmer, a 
Congregational minister, in 1830. At the 
time he was but 21 years of age, having 
recently graduated from Yale. 

So many people asked how he came to 
write it that he published a full account. 
Unlike so many other hymns, “it had no 
external occasion whatever.” The poem 


was a spontaneous expression of the deep 


inner experience of the presence of Christ 
and a realization of what Christ meant to 
him and to the world. With no idea of 
showing it to anyone else or of its be- 
coming a hymn, he jotted it down in a 
notebook he carried with him. 

A year or so later he met Lowell Mason, 
the musician, on the streets of Boston. 
Mason asked for some hymn contributions 
to a book he was preparing, and Palmer 
gave him the verses. Within a few days 
Mason had composed the tune Olivet to 
which it has been sung ever since. 

Meeting Palmer after that, Mason said 
to him, “Mr. Palmer, you may live a 
good many years and do a good many 
things, but I think you will be best known 
to posterity as the author of ‘My Faith 
Looks Up to Thee.” He was right. Let 
us think of how our own faith is or might 
be echoed in the words as we sing 


Hymn: “My Faith Looks up to Thee” 


DON’T TAKE A VACATION FROM GOD! 


You wouldn’t want Him to take a vacation from you! 


In planning the summer’s fun and relaxation, make 


a place for daily devotions. 


You will be refreshed 


in mind and heart, yc =r vacation days made doubly 


worth while. 
Room with you. 


Wherever you go, take The Upper 


Send in your order NOW for the July-August number. 
Ten or more copies to one address, 5 cents per copy. 


Many thousands of persons find it convenient to 
receive THE UPPER ROOM by individual subscription, 


direct by mail. 


These subscriptions also make very 


thoughtful and appreciated gifts to loved ones, neigh- 


bors, and friends. 


The cost is only 50 cents per year. 


On your vacation trip South, visit The Upper Room chapel. 


Gye “yar 


The world’s most yar used devotional guide 


1808 GRAND AVENUE 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Special pocket size Airmail Edition now available for service men and 


youth, 


airmail handling and special attention when received. 


Light enough to be sent at minimum airmail rate, get special 


Send this edition 


fo friends and loved ones. Same prices as regular edition. 


“Airmail 
Special’, 17 copies and 17 airmail envelopes, $1.00. i 
QL” =A o—EeE®—o—eeeEE®—s—eee_ os Ee eee 


CHURCH BULLETINS 
pas 50 Every progressive church should 
use Winter’s De Luxe Bulletin 
Boards. Dignified, refined, effec- 
tive and economical. Over 7,000 
IN USE. They increase attend- 
ance, Interest and _ collections. 
Thousands of enthusiastic letters 
from Pastors. Write today for 
illus. Catalog L. H. Winters 
Specialty Co., Davenport, la. 


THE REV, KYLE 
CHURCH BULLETIN 
YER COMCEIVED BY 
A mimiSTER 
ILLUMINATED BY 

ELECTRICITY Ih 
THE CAST WORD IR 
INTERCHANGEABLE 
STECL BULLETINS 
WILLLAST A 
LIFE TIME 


For RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION DIRECTORS 


Professional religious workers can 


get ‘‘preferred risk’’ life, health 
and accident policies. No salesman 
will call on you. Write for ‘‘Bul- 
letin S’’. Since 1900. 


Ministers Life & Casualty Union 
106 Ministers Life Bldg., 
Minneapolis 16, Minn. 


X 


Sleep 
like a 
Bear 


ingles $5.00 
All with private bath 
4 FINE RESTAURANTS 


at the 
AIR CONDITIONED 


Q VIET COFFEE SHOP 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


14 East 28th St., New York City 
LExington 2-7800 C. F. Rogers, Jr. — Manager 


FairH oF Our FATHERS 

It is sometimes shocking to people to 
realize that the “faith” referred to by 
Frederick W. Faber, the author, is Roman 
Catholicism. He was raised an Anglican, 
but like Newman, the author of “Lead 
Kindly Light” and many others in that 
day, he turned to the Roman church as 
the “true religion.” The “fathers” men- 
tioned are the Roman Catholic martyrs 
who were killed in England during the 
days of Queen Elizabeth, when Protestant 
government leaders were trying to stamp 
out all remnants of Catholicism. Pro- 
testants of course overlook these facts, and 
think of the early Christians who were 
martyred for their faith The way we 
sing it today, words have been changed, 
as for example the third stanza which 
originally read: 

Faith of our fathers, Mary’s prayers 
Shall win our country back to thee; 
And through the truth that comes from 

God, 
England shall then indeed be free. 


The object of English Catholics was to 
win England back to Catholicism, which 
to the Catholic mind represents true free- 
dom. 

The original intent of the hymn, how- 
ever, need not render it valueless for us. 
In the form in which we sing it, the hymn 
serves as a reminder of the Christian lead- 
ers who have gone before us, and can 
serve as a means of strengthening our 
own faith. Let us think of this aspect 
as we join in singing. 

Hymn: “Faith of our Fathers” 
REMINDER: To look for and think of 
examples in recent days of women who 
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have shown great faith. Come prepared 
to share them next Sunday. 

PERIOD OF SILENT PRAYER 

LEADER: Amen 


4. In Recent Times—Women 
“T Would Be True” 


Opreninc Hymn: “Saviour, 
Shepherd Lead Us” 


Invocation Prayer: Guide us in our 
worshiping this day, we pray our Fath- 
er, that our lips may speak thy praise, 
our thoughts may honor thee and our 
lives serve thee. In Jesus’ name, Amen. 


SCRIPTURE: Romans 8 
Guioria Patri 
Porm: 
O Thou great Friend to all the sons of 
men, 
Who once appearedst in humblest guise 
below, 
Sin to rebuke, to break the captive’s chain, 
To call Thy brethren forth from want 
and woe, ‘ 


PRELUDE: 
Like a 


Thee would I sing: Thy truth is still the 
light 
Which guides the nations groping on 
their way, 
Stumbling and falling, in disastrous night, 
Yet hoping ever for the perfect day. 


Yes, Thou art still the Life; Thou art the 


Way, 
The holiest know—Light, Life, and Way 
of heaven; 
And they who dearest hope and dearest 
pray 
Toil by the truth, life, way that Thou 
hast given. 
THEODORE PARKER 
PRAYER 
Hymn: “I Know Not How that Bethle- 
hem’s Babe” or “Strong Son of God 
Immortal Love” 
SHARING PERIOD: 


WoMEN oF FaitTH 
(Having been reminded last week to 
seek out stories, the group should now be 
asked to share. Several should be “primed” 
in advance. Following are some which 
might -be used.) 


1. Maude Royden. Miss Royden is an 
English minister of one of the great 
churches in London. She was born a 
cripple and has never known what it is 
to be completely free of pain. Her parents 
believed her deformity was sent by God 
as punishment. She could not accept the 
idea. Neither could she explain why it 
should come to her. “I do not have any 
explanation for suffering,’ she once said, 
“TI have only the power to overcome it.” 
She has mastered her pain and suffering 
through her strong faith. 


2. Mary McLeod Bethune. As a girl 
Mrs. Bethune labored in the cotton fields, 
but she was discontented. She wanted 
something better. This discontent took 
her into a mission school operated by the 
Presbyterians, then to Moody Bible In- 
stitute. After that she started what she 
called “the child of my desire”—a school 
to help underprivileged children. At first 
it was but a little log cabin with a few 
dry-goods boxes and five little girls as 
pupils. Looking at that, James Gamble, 
whom she had asked to visit the school, 
asked, ‘““What do you want me to become 
trustee of?” Mrs. Bethune replied, “The 
thing I have in mind.” Her great faith 
in what could be done brought forth the 
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i 
Bethune-Cookman College, which has bee — 
of uncounted blessing to hundreds. | 

great artist is well known by all. Fro 
humble beginnings, her voice was reco|| 
nized as phenomenal. Despite this fac 
she was discouraged time and time agai : 
because she was colored. She was BA yes Chil 
accepted in her own country until aft) . .)) 
she had made a name for herself in aj’ . 
the countries of Europe. Throughout hj * 
singing career, discouragements have ofte} 
come because she is not accepted ever! 
where. Yet faith in what she had to gi) 
and in her God have triumphed. 


REMINDER: to bring examples of “Me| 
—of. Faith” for the service next Sunda} 
Ciosinc Hymn: “Guide Me, O Tho 

Great Jehovah” | 
BENEDICTION: Ephesians 3:20 


{WO SOD 
hit i 


of thes 


5. In Recent Times—Men 


PRELUDE: “How Firm a Foundation” 
“How Firm a Foundation” 


Isaiah 52:7 


Hymn: 
CaLL To WorsuIP: 
PRAYER 
Hymn: “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God 
SHARING PERIOD: 
MEN oF FaitH | 
(To be conducted in the same mann¢ 
as Service 4. May include: ) ae: 
1. Sir Harry Lauder. When Sir Haj 
ry’s son was killed in battle, the famou) ; 


a 


\) 


comedian was deeply grieved. ‘‘When thi 
awful sorrow fell upon me,” he said, “ 
had one of three roads to take. I coull) 
have taken the road of worldliness, an) © 
tried to drown my sorrow in drink. Or, | 
could have taken the road to despair an) 
ended my life. Instead, I took the roaj 
that led to Jesus, and he has filled mj 
heart with his all-satisfying peace.” i} 


2. Louis Braille. When a little boy we 
playing in his father’s shoe repair shoy| 
he grasped a sharp awl and ran with i} 
Tripping, the awl pierced one eye, dé| 
stroying the sight immediately. Soon sigh] 
left his other eye and he was totally bling 
In a home for blind people, his mind be 
came active again after recovering fror 
the shock of despair. He was amazed t/ 
discover that blind people had no booki|) \ 
And so he set about to invent a wal 
whereby they could read. The instrumer) 
he used was the instrument which ha} 
taken away his sight—the awl. | 
sharp tool he devised a scheme of if 
dentations on paper that eventually be! 
came what is now known as the Braill) 
system. Out of his affliction he gave eye} 
to the blind. i) 


3. Peter Marshall, This great preache| ” 
did not grow up wanting to be a ministei|)” 
He says that was God’s idea. He hear|)’l 
the voice of God on the edge of a quarr 
where the wrong step would have mean), 
certain death. He knew then that Go}. ™ 
had a plan for his life and he became ré} 
sponsive to God’s voice which he followe! 
step by step. Peter Marshall was invite} 
by the Senate to lead them in prayer 4 
the opening of their sessions. Surely b 
prayer and faith in God through prayer h| 
led them to a realization of God an 
spiritual truths. His nearness to God wa 
reflected in his personal living. And t}} 
God he gave all the glory. 


Ore mM 


DoxoLocy Pty ( 
Group Prayer: led by several member raf th 
Hymn: “Rise Up, O Men of God” a 
Unison BENEpICTION: The Lord wate!) “\ 
between me and thee while we are ak s by 
sent one from the other. 

0 


ongs Children Like 


{| Compiled by Association for Childhood 
a Iducation International in cooperation 
aN ee National Council of Churches, 1954. 
(0 18 p. $1.00. 


Only ten or twelve numbers of the 
ty-two songs are widely familiar per- 
. taps, but it can be fairly assumed that 

ost of these songs children will surely 

mjoy when they get a chance to know 
hem. The variety chosen is an appeal 
an itself, including folk songs, rounds, 
jonsense, singing games, graces, Negro 

Uipirituals and hymns. Some up-to-the-day 

ives attract attention from Korea, In- 


lonesia, China, Japan, Hawaii. The Phil- 
ppines and twelve other countries are 
_ilso represented. 
Three enticements are offered to all 
| who will make use of these resources—an 
-ncreased joy in singing, a new apprecia- 
ion of other-land peoples, and a realized 
‘ellowship of children and adults through 
‘nusic-making. A_ single illustration 
lhrough which each satisfaction in turn 
‘night come is hazarded: “Dancing,” Slo- 
akian Folk Song, irresistible in rhythm 
ind tune; the Phillippine “Rice Planting 
jong,’ used when back-breaking work is 
lone with singing; the Latin three-part 
janon, “Dona Nobis Pace,” (“Give peace 
Ho us”) a prayer only homered when two 
or more meet and exert themselves in 
“imison or harmoniously. 
| Many moods and relationships are 
_ erved—rollicking, thoughtful, at home, in 
‘vork and worship. The suggestion that 
, ‘songs about God can be sung when you 
ire on a picnic as well as in church,” 
indicates how closely experience and 
neaning are woven with the threads of 
nusic and poem. 
| Welcome to this cooperative achieve- 
nent of childhood education and Christian 
y ducation issuing in a book that has a 
~aigh potential for family, school, camp 
ind church singing groups! 

Epira Lovett THomAs 
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| Protest 


| By Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1954. 186 p. 
$2.50. 


_ This is the story of a modern inquisition 
ind a warning of how easily American 
‘raditions and rights can be ignored under 
dbresent Congressional investigating pro- 
edures. 

In 1923 a California “Better America 
Federation” charged a young Methodist 
minister with anti-American activities, The 
Southern California Conference checked 
the facts, found the charges completely 
false, and, incensed, elected the Rev. G. 
Bromley Oxnam to the General Confer- 
2nce of the Methodist Church at the age 
of 33, a signal honor. 

These same falsehoods, however, were 
orinted by Mrs. Elizabeth Dilling in The 
Red Network and then repeated in pub- 
ications of private agencies until dissem- 
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inated, along with countless other mis- 
representations, on sheets having the let- 
terhead of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities in post-World War II 
years. 

In an effort to correct these errors, 
Bishop Oxnam sought and was granted a 
“hearing” by Congressman Velde’s com- 
mittee on July 21, 1953. In his book, “I 
Protest,” Bishop Oxnam tells in detail the 
story of that “hearing” and states those 
facts which he was denied the right to 
state by the Committee. 

Clearly evident is the Committee’s in- 
tention to retain a vicious and un-Ameri- 
can procedure and its refusal to change a 
false record. Incompetent and grossly in- 
accurate statements of its “research”? staff 
were accepted as truth by a Committee 
which acted, not as an investigative body, 
but as an inquisition determined to prove 
its judgments announced in advance, de- 
termined to silence criticisms of its state- 
ments and its procedures. 

The book shows the dangers present 
when a Congressional committee, acting 
as a court and also as one which has pro- 
nounced sentence before the trial, abro- 
gates Constitutional rights and procedures 
set up by our courts to determine truths. 
In the hands of such a committee, a lie 
dies hard. 

The Bishop writes: 

“No Communist would want a commit- 
tee to follow a course that differs from 
that of the present Committee, as it cen- 
ters its attention on effects, fails to deal 
with causes, spreads fear and rumor, di- 
vides the American people, sets neighbor 
against neighbor, and drives trust from 
our midst.” 

There is the indictment. 

Let us hope that the American people 
will read this brief but illuminating book 
and ponder well its significance. 

WENDELL KELLOGG 


An Adventure with People 


By Ferris E. Reynolds. Philadelphia, 
Christian Education Press, 1954. 96 p., 
$1.50. 


The title of this book gives a good clue 
to its message and value. The author 
makes clear that the opportunity to teach 
in the church school is an adventure. As 
one reads the book it is evident that the 
author has found adventure in his church 
school teaching experience. This approach 
overlays the main content of the book, the 
“Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic” of 
Teaching Religion, which is the sub-title 
of the volume. 

In the five chapters of Part Two: The 
Teacher's Workshop, Dr. Reynolds gives 
specific guidance which teachers of youth, 
young people, and adults will find useful 
and workable in class sessions. The chap- 
ter, The Question as a Teaching Tool, 
shows how the skillful use of questions is 
a key to effective teaching. In citing sup- 
porting examples the author refers to 


Jesus as teacher and his ability to pierce to 
the heart of a problem by countering with 
a question. The titles of the other chap- 
ters in Part Two convey their scope: 
Making Class Sessions Interesting. Illu- 
strations Are Valuable, Preparing the Les- 
son, and The Lesson Plan. They offer 
practical suggestions to the person de- 
siring to improve his church school teach- 
ing but never overlook “The important 
differences between teaching lessons and 
teaching individuals.” 

Instructors of leadership courses will 
find this book useful as a text or resource 
material. This reviewer suggests that sound 
filmstrip units of the Leadership Educa- 
tion Audio-Visual Kit, particularly The 
Great Adventure, The Teacher Prepares, 
and The Teacher Teaches, offer possibili- 
ties for close integration of the book with 
related audio-visuals. 

Loren WALTERS 


Treasure of Free Men 


By Millicent J. Taylor. New York, 
Harper & Bros., 1953, 88 p. $1.50. 


Another book on the history of the Eng- 
lish Bible! Yes, but it is that plus. The 
reviewer has both enjoyed it and learned 
much from it. 

In her first part the author re-tells in 
most interesting fashion and in non-tech- 
nical language the stories highlighted by 
Wycliffe, Tyndale, and Coverdale. Then 
follow two chapters on the King James 
Version, the “crowning glory of the lan- 
guage,” and the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion, ‘“‘a new translation milestone.” 

The second part is a welcome surprise, 
for in it the author has packed a store of 
information not usually available in books 
about the Bible. There are chapters on 
the “Romance of Bible Publishing,” the 
spread of Bible publishing in the new 
world, the translations into missionary lan- 
guages, accounts of the work of Bible col- 
porteurs, the ever-widening circles of read- 
ers of “the treasure of free men,” the use 
of the radio and film to popularize the 
Book of Books, brief but intensely interest- 
ing accounts of Bible collectors and exhib- 
its, and a chapter describing the archaeo- 
logical discoveries contributing to our 
knowledge of the Bible. 

Bible readers and Christian teachers— 
in every kind of church school—will be 
well repaid for the time spent in going 
through this small but meaty volume. 

Erwin L. SHAVER 


Ways of Faith 


By John A. Hutchison and James A. 
Martin, Jr. New York, The Ronald Press, 
1953. 551 p. $4.50. 


Ways of Faith springs from two teach- 
ers’ response to the needs of American col- 
lege students. These students are curious 
about religion. They are dubious of the 
truth and worth of the traditions. They 
are looking for a faith of their own. Cu- 
riosity may best be satisfied by telling the 
stories of the great living religions, begin- 
ning with those of China and India, and 
after Buddhism, a survey of Western re- 
ligions, Judaism, Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism. 

In easy style, a considerable amount of 
information is put into form for compari- 
son and contrast. The criterion of selec- 
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richard e. lentz 


MAKING THE ADULT CLASS VI- 
TAL is an illustrated study, by Rich- 
ard E. Lentz, of the needs and pro- 
gram of the alert adult class. For in- 
formal study, general reading, or for 
training leaders. One hundred twelve 


pages. 


Published for the 
Cooperative Publication Association 


. cr For 
: ce parents, 


2 pg WIS 


~=—=~~ teachers, 
...» and every child 


LET'S 
BELIEVE 


by Agnes Sanford 
This delightful book solves the 


problem of how to start a young 
child on the right path to a full 
and understanding belief in God 
and His world. Its _ stories, 
verses and _ illustrations—pictor- 
ial and verbal—will completely 
capture the child’s imagination, 
teach right thinking and right 
living so that they will “stick.” 
Illustrated by Ted Sanford. 
A Harper Religious Juvenile 
$2.00 at your bookstore 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 16 
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DISCUSSES: 


7 contributions of the class 
to its members 


Guiding principles 


Purposes of adult study 
groups 


Revitalizing meetings 


Activities and service 
projects 


Requirements of good 
study materials 


Community responsibility 


Relations between the 
church and adult groups 


Methods for the adult 


educational program 
How to find leaders 


Permanent program 
development 


oD fa 


tion seems to be problems that men try to 
answer in religions. If all the problems 
are genuine no one person could accept 
all the answers. The difficulties with in- 
herited faith engender new problems and 
new solutions. Doubt in religion is dem- 
onstrated in the many movements of mod- 
ern philosophy, down to contemporary 
secular faiths—with special attention to 
“Humanism.” 

But the student is looking for a faith of 
his own, and the authors do not conceal 
their personal conviction that the Jewish 
and Christian traditions have what stu- 
dents are looking for. What is religion all 
about? It is “total commitment of intel- 
lect, emotion, and will” or “ultimate con- 
cern,’ known first hand by a participant 
and the religious object is the ‘‘absolute” 
as a “‘quality.” 

The weakness of the book is the attempt 
to use the methods of history without pro- 
ducing a history, to talk about the methods 
of philosophy and the conclusions of phil- 
osophy without doing philosophical work. 
The authors do not mean to leave the 
student in a muddle. The book. business 
did not in this instance permit the authors 
space to formulate thoroughly their view 
of the primary notion, “faith.’ Thus the 
major premises are left as hints and con- 
clusions of the enquiry seem to rest on 
opinion. Paut G. Kuntz 


Psychotherapy and the 
Christian Message 


By Albert C. Outler. New York, Har- 
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per & Bros., 1954. 286 p. $3.50. 

Dr. Outler is an honest apologist for th) 
Christian message and argues thoughtful} 
and well. As a theologian he is trying hij 
best to discourage shabby thinking. H)_ 
believes that many Christians have accept) 


tar 


pr 


therapeutic presuppositions about humaj) 
nature and existence. The book is devote; 


the Christian and the psychotherapeuti) 
“‘wisdoms-about-life.”” He decides that th 
latter is generally humanistic, “‘secularize} 
and autonomous and insofar as this is th} 
case it is incompatible with the Christia} 
conception of the theonomous ordering o} 
life.” In addition, he scores the psycho} 
therapeutic ethic on the ground that de|_ I) 
spite all its realism it is superficial in it} 
estimate of the weight of sin and the maj 
lignancy of polar self love. And, mor} ’ 
than that, “it knows only human ‘eros’ and, 
denies man’s need of God’s ‘agape’ by th) 
really desperate expedient of denying thi 
reality of God.” | ay 
This book has already generated con) 
siderable heat in theological 


Mr. Outler has gotten inside the mind 0] \; , 
psychotherapists and speaks for them. Peo}! 
ple in psychiatry will probably say that th) ) 
author has made the cleavage between th’ ; | 
Christian message and psychotherapy seen}, 
worse than it is, that he tends to spli} 
theological hairs and that he is reading 
into their statements and _ actions mor\| 


than is there. 


has been willing to be as outspoken ail 
Outler for it will assist them in coming te 
conclusions of their own regarding thi) 
problem. His suggestions for an alliance 
between the two professional groups wil] © 
help clarify the pastor’s thinking with r 1) 
spect to his own methods of cooperation), 


Preaching 
By Walter Russell Bowie. Nashville)” ». 
Abingdon Press, 1954. 224 p. $2.75. i 2 


If you are interested in keeping out ol|)) ;, 
the ‘ ‘ruts of the second hand and the ob- i 


to accept,” 
book. Every preacher will find his sereaias| 
tools sharpened by the instruction of thii) 
master craftsman. The inexperienced willl!) 
find needed instruction, the experienced 2})) ° 
refresher course in preaching, \ 
“know-how” book dealing with all the|} mn 
practical .aspects of sermon construction} 
and preaching, but it is more than that. 
Dr. Bowie is at his best in his chapter 
“Relating Theology to Life.” ~ 

Pau L. SrurGEs} 


Winning the Children |) 
By Gaines S. Dobbins. Nashville,|} 
Broadman Press, 1953. 172 p. $2.00. 1 


The book i is both an appeal for the im-|} 


and an -olfetins of suggested approaches|) 
and ways of working. 
The factors in the child’s life which 
influence him both constructively and de-|} 
structively are examined. The adult mo-jj} 
tivation and qualifications in the task off} 
winning the children are considered. Love 


ti 


seen as the basic and essential factor. 

It is the winning of the whole life which 

/|pointed up as being of concern. 

| The process of growth throughout the 

lbristian life is considered. All resources 

‘om such fields of knowledge as science 

id education must be used in this all 
aportant task. 

_ This book is written from the viewpoint 

| the Southern Baptist Convention. Read- 
's would find differences in the use of 

Bsincloey and in some concepts as well 

| in some of the approaches suggested. 

_ | However, the basic concern for reaching 

a. individual shared by all evangelical 

enominations is presented in such a way 
} to be stimulating and worthwhile for 

Bias who share this concern. 

Mary E. VENABLE 


_|pper Room on Main Street 


3 By Harold B. Walker. New York, Har- 
er & Bros., 1954. 191 p. $2.50. 


| This book of sermons is well entitled. 
‘he “Upper Room” is not the locale of 
ie Last Supper, but it suggests the dis- 
“nective elevation which the Christian min- 
‘ter should give any “Main Street.” This 
‘ian of God walks with his laymen in their 
orld, and yet he keeps his head up with 
- hrist. 

_ The author has an unusual gift for mak- 
ig the Bible live again in the contempo- 
hry scene: we all have some “thorn in 
ie flesh,” and we all must face our ’‘Nine- 
‘ehs.” At times he reads into the Bible 
_lory a meaning which is not there; e. g., 
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WHY EVERY BIBLE READER 
SHOULD OWN 


STRONG’S EXHAUSTIVE 
CONCORDANCE of the Bible 


by James Strong 


e Strong’s makes 
Bible study more thor- 
ough, more  conven- 
ient, more rewarding. 
It lists alphabetically 
every word, in every 
passage in which it oc- 
curs. With only one key 
word, you can quickly 
and easily find the pas- 
sage you seek. 


e Strong’s is a basic 
library of four complete 
books— 
Main Concordance 
Comparative Con- 
cordance 
Hebrew and Chaldee 
Dictionary 
Greek Dictionary 


e Strong’s is a life- 
time possession for 
everyday use—an essen- 
tial tool for every min- 
ister, student, teacher, 


every Bible reader. 
1809 PAGES 9x12 INCHES 
$11.50 
Thumb Indexed, $12.75 


At All Bookstores ... 
ABINGDON PRESS 
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the storm which rocked Jonah was actual- 
ly not a result of the prophet’s psycholog- 
ical turmoil; God might have cuffed up the 
sea waters. Contrariwise, he leaves out 
some scriptural meanings; e. g., the “big 
fish” represents the providential destiny 
thrust upon Jonah. He is, in other words, 
a typical liberal—handling the Gospel in 
terms of modern needs. His “Upper 
Room” is not high enough to catch the 
transcendent views of a Brunner. He’s a 
bit shy on new theological insights. Quite 
obviously, he is reaching men where they 
live—not instructing them with wisdom 
they have forgotten. 

His is a very rolling style, yet without 
excessive verbiage. The thought moves 
slowly enough; hope he preaches fast! 
Fosdick tells us, “unlike the proverbial 
child, sermons are to be heard, not seen.” 
Has anyone ever been saved by reading 
sermons? So much depends on the actual 
presentation. I must say, though, at the 
risk of engaging in “faint praise’ that to 
read these sermons was a rewarding ex- 
perience. The author knows the art of 
communicating the Gospel. Never ingenu- 
ous, he is always convincing. Much of 
the writing is prosaic enough. It might 
be deadly were it not for a judicious scat- 
tering of shiny proverbs and lively illus- 
trations. Within a framework which starts 
and ends biblically, there are telling points, 
fine analyses, a well-organized structure, 
and a stirring message. 

ALLEN KEEDY 


This Is Life Eternal 


By Esme Wynne-Tyson. New York, 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1953. 224 p. $3.75. 

This is a treasury of material which has 
to do with the continuance of life after 
death. From the literature of the poets, 
the scientists, the philosophers, and the 
mystics the author has distilled for us the 
essence of their teaching on the great sub- 
ject of immortality. In spite of our cur- 


/ rent emphasis upon the materialistic as- 


pects of life we must reckon with the part 
of man’s life which “endures” beyond the 
physical stages. 

This book could become a handbook for 
those who must make practical use of such 
material or it could become a valuable 
addition to one’s personal library of knowl- 
edge concerning things which are im- 
mortal, 

WILliAM F. OvERHULSER 


The Christian Approach 
to Culture 


By Emile Cailliet. Nashville, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury, 1953. 288 p. $3.75. 

The Christian Approach to Culture by 
Emile Cailliet is a highly suggestive at- 
tempt to break through the stubborn im- 
passe which has confronted every serious 
thinker who has considered the problem of 
Christian faith and culture within the 
Protestant perspective. Professor Cailliet 
is a person of exceptional insight and sen- 
sibility; consequently he is not content to 
reach a solution which will simply keep 
faith theologically intact or securely insu- 
lated from the secularism of society. 

The problem of impelling the man of 
faith to confront the claims and disciplines 
of culture is as acute for Cailliet as the 
concern to counter an overzealous accom- 


“IT regard Dr. Murray’s book 
as one of the most import- 
ant books of recent years 
on religion and education.”’* 


Education 
Into 
Religion 


by A. Victor Murray 


Foreword by 
Elton Trueblood 


“This book should be helpful not 
only for those who plan weekday re- 
ligious education but also for those 
who prepare the Sunday School ma- 
terial for our denominational boards, 
for our Sunday School teachers in 
local churches and also for those 
who teach the Bible and religion in 
the colleges and _ universities.”— 
*HunTER B. BLAKELY 


“It will take its place, one feels, as 
a major work. . . . Here is search- 
ing analysis of the place of the 
Bible, the church, Christian doc- 
trine, historical method, psychology, 
in the Christian educational pro- 
gram.’—KENDIG BRUBAKER CULLY 


“This is Victor Murray’s best book! 
It is gathered wisdom—the product 
of mature reflection and insight... 
There is much in EDUCATION INTO 
RELIGION to stimulate the thoughtful 
Christian, minister or laymen.’— 
Perry LEFEVRE 


“Out of his wide experience and be- 
low-the-surface thoughtfulness Vic- 
tor Murray has given us a book that 
could well be entitled a philosophy 
of Christian education.’ — The 
Lutheran 


“The treatment of historical method 
in presenting the Bible is ‘must’ 
reading for all educators . . . the 
encouraging thing is that a writer 
who is informed both theologically 
and psychologically has brought both 
disciplines together in this presenta- 
tion of ‘education into religion.’ ”’— 
RANDOLPH CRuMP MILLER 


$3.00 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York 16, N.Y. 
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modation of faith to culture. This dual 
sense of responsibility gives to this work a 
quality which is rare in Protestant analyses 
of this problem. Cailliet conceives of cul- 
ture in the more extensive sense of the life 
of the mind and of the human spirit. Thus 
his analysis leads him to consider the his- 
toric relation of the Christian witness as a 
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Many say 
“This is so 
interesting.” 


LIVES THAT 
GLORIFY GOD 


by AMOS LUNDQUIST 


An Inspiring Life for Each Day 
of the Year 


36 leading women and 330 prominent 
men of many churches, such as James L. 
Kraft, Russell Colgate, Jane Addams, 
Susanna Wesley, J. Edgar Hoover, 
Peter Marshall, Kenneth Scott Latour- 
ette, and others. 
Rich in material for Sunday School 
teaching. 
Makes an appreciated wedding, birth- 
day or graduation Gift. 
Many young people, children and adults 
enjoy it very much. 
Daniel A. Poling: “Here is a book that 
is unique. Here are gripping stories of 
triumphant faith.” 
Mrs. Russell Colgate: “I read this book 
every day.” 
Frank C. Laubach: “A real contribu- 
tion to devotional books!” 
Roy L. Smith: “An entirely new idea. 
A splendid piece of work exceptionally 
well done. I have never seen anything 
like it. The very idea back of it is 
unique and worthy.” 
Amos Alonzo Stagg: “A real contribu- 
tion to the cause of Christ.” 
Alton M. Motter, Exec. Director, Chi- 
cago Sunday Evening Club: “A fine, 
new idea. A fresh approach.” 
J. T. Morrow, Council of Churches, San 
Antonio, Texas: “It is one of the most 
helpful devotional books I’ve seen in a 
long time. I like this idea of a Calen- 
dar of Saints’ for Protestants.” 
Beautiful, in semi-limp binding. 
Published by 


Augustana Book Concern, 
Rock Island, Ill. 
At Your Own Book Store, $2.50. 


receptive act of faith to all assertive hu- 
man efforts within western culture from 
philosophy and creative art to modern 
science and technology. 

The clue to a solution he finds in a per- 
spective of faith which remains sensitive 
and responsive to the creative reality of 
God as an ever-present depth of existence. 
He puts this over against the tendency to 
obscure this total reality of experience 
through efforts at assuring intelligibility, 
or through absorption in the practical pur- 
suits of our human economy. Cailliet is 
particularly meticulous in separating out 
the strands in the western philosophical 
tradition which have retained such sen- 
sibility of faith in contrast to sheerly-ra- 
tional pursuits bent on intelligibility. 

BERNARD EuGENE MELAND 


Paul, the World's First Missionary 
By Albert N. Williams. 


Queen Esther— 


Star in Judea’s Crown 
By Laura Long. 


Jeremiah, Prophet of Disaster 
By Virginia Green Milikin. 

New York, Association Press, 1954. Each 
approximately 156 pages. $2.00 each. 


RQ is as important as IQ. The “‘reli- 
gious quotient” of America’s youth is of 
growing concern to those who read the 
signs of teen-age religious illiteracy. Asso- 
ciation Press is to be commended for its 
efforts in this area in projecting the 
“Heroes of God’ series. Billed as ‘‘the 
first teen-age biography series of religious 
figures ever published,” the first three vol- 
umes (the schedule calls for 6 a year) 
have now been released. 


Paul was authored by Albert N. Wil- 
liams who, with his wife (Ann West Wil- 
liams) will serve as general editor of the 
series. We have here a readable and a 
fresh accounting of the life of Christian- 
ity’s great missionary saint, written with 
real appeal for younger teen-age readers. 
Some adults may miss reference to Paul’s 
contributions to Christian thought, but 
considering the difficulties involved in such 
presentation (the series attempts a non- 
sectarian appeal to all young people, and 
the manuscripts are widely checked be- 
fore publication) the de-emphasis is likely 
justified, 

Esther is certainly worthwhile teen-age 
reading matter. The characters are “‘live” 
and the narrative has interest and sus- 
pense that should be attractive to youthful 
readers. Miss Long’s past work (Fuss n’ 
Feathers, Strange Sails and Spice Islands, 
The Chosen Boy) make her a “natural” 
for this kind of assignment and writing in 
this fine style should go a long way toward 
ensuring the success of the series. 

Jeremiah is a difficult story to tell, for 
the prophet lived in a complex age. Un- 
fortunately the present volume is too much 
like a “roll call’ of somewhat obscure and 
difficult (especially for teen-age appeal) 
biblical names, and it consequently lacks 
dramatic impact. 

The first two volumes certainly begin to 
point in the right direction. Association 
Press, and Mr. Williams, can make a real 
contribution to the “RQ” of America’s 
young people with this series. They have 
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scholars like Dave Napier and Randolpl} ! 
Crump Miller guiding the historical re} | 
search. They have a wealth of material 
to draw upon. (The editors are thinking ij 
terms of “heroes” from church history— 
Catholic and Protestant—as well as fron| 
the Bible.) They are in position to clain} 
the kind of good, sharp, live writing thal 
will reach the teen-age mind. 
them well in their venture. 


When He Shall Appear 
By Harold Kampf.. Boston, 
Brown & Co., 1954. 177 p. $2.75. 
Another writer investigates the dramati| nt” 
possibilities of the Second Coming—thi| 
time with indifferent success. 


At time'l/ 
the story, laid in modern Britain, givei) i 
freshness and immediacy to the timeladl 
teachings of Jesus but Mr. Kampf kill; 
the whole point of his tale when he beg) 
the question of a second Crucifixion by} "' 
having his new Messiah deported to Ree 
sia on a technicality. | oo 
BrucE Cots} 


The Mentally 
Handicapped 


(Continued from page 19) | i... 
for our public schools. If not avail . 
able, it will be best to find someont, a 
interested in the problem of mental) : 
retardation, or just interested in chil-)_ ,, 
dren and with a genuine love for|) 
them. He or she should possess an) ~ 
infinite amount of patience. Workers)“ 
without professional training can de-| ~ 
velop understanding and_ skill by) “ 
visiting other classes for trainable 
children if any are available, by visit-|) ““ 
ing classes for educable mentally 
handicapped which are now conduct-|) 


and mapazine articles available. 


The church and the parent 


children drop out of church activi- |} ; 
ties, because they have feelings of 
guilt, or are ashamed of the child.} 
Or, being too occupied with their) 
own problems, they are unable to find 
the time for spiritual strengthening. |) 


step in and help the parents realize} 
that their problem is the church’s} 


problem and together they should | t 
work out a solution. : 

Mentally defective children are |)’ 
God’s children as much as any nor-} a 
mal child. The church has a re i. 
sponsibility to both the child and the | a 
parent. These are part of the host }) ” 
of people to whom Christ referred |)” | 
when he said, “Inasmuch as you have }) i 
done it unto the least of these, my |) ) 


brethren, you have done it unto me.” 


Ve Made a Motion 
icture 
(Continued from page 13) 
mera until the scene was complete- 
' darkened, but only for a split sec- 
ad. With careful splicing, the fin- 
hed film then backed the viewer 
owly away from a close-up of the 
pening shot’s subject. The choral 
‘troduction faded into the organ 
_ ackground and the narration began, 
"Somehow the old place looked dif- 
rent.” 
| The sketches and conclusion board 
' yere filmed in the same manner as 
ie credits and pieced in where they 
| elonged. But the slides were not in- 
Vegrated so simply. 


D All our amateur theories of trans- 
erring a 2”x2” transparency onto 
"notion picture film proved extremely 
peculative in view of our limited 
_ quipment; the professional work of 
_ film laboratory would have strained 
he budget. Consequently we have a 
aotion picture that pauses during its 
-un, for the projection of four stills 
while the sound track continues mer- 
ily on its way. 
_ In writing this operation into the 
“inal script, we planned the begin- 
‘ing and ending narration cues for 
b and at every showing faded the 
rst slide at the proper moment over 
he action image, cross-faded the next 
Birce stills, and finally faded the ac- 
ion image back onto the screen when 
he “scenic splendor” stuff was com- 
jleted. Thus, the screen was never 
mpty or blank. Only those nearest 
he projection table or experienced 
n film work seemed to notice appre- 
tiably that such a maneuver had 
ken place. 


Nhat were the results? 

So much for production chatter. 
Did the economy measures succeed? 
Well, the grand total of bills (includ- 
ng 200 posters, 100 publicity letters, 
ind postage) stopped at $179.17. 


Is the film really any good? Per- 
taps the words of Reverend Cecil 
Soss, Conference director of audio- 
visual aids answer partially, “I doubt 
f a_professionally- produced motion 
dicture would have given us as satis- 
factory an effect in proportion to its 
cost. Well done!” 


Our main goal was to share a story. 
We believe we did it. We took our 
‘veams into churches of all types and 


June, 1954 


sizes: city and country, large and 
small. In 24 showings, all produc- 
tion costs were covered by freewill 
offerings, leaving a sizable surplus 
for the travel expenses of the present- 
ation teams as well as for the camp’s 
improvement fund. 


I'd like to say that from the outset 
we knew that only an_ extensive 
amount of volunteer time and effort 
could bring the film through on the 
stated budget. Hence, every person 
in the crew donated his time and kept 
his material charges at a minimum 
while endeavoring to devise less cost- 
ly means of quality and uniqueness. 
These men were persons who be- 
heved in the message and goals of the 
film and its subject. This made the 
difference between comparative suc- 
cess and failure. 


Pilgrim's Progress, 1954 
(Continued from page 22) 
LEADER: 


“You are the youth of the world; 

You are the bearers of the Light. 

Into your hands each generation thrusts 
the seemingly dead ashes of its failures, 

Hoping that the eternal miracle of your 
courage may breathe them into life. 

While wisdom treads cautiously the well- 
beaten roads 

Or sits in the twilight jealously guarding 
the watchfires of the past, 

You are out on the high trails, 

Watching the sun rise from the top of 
some new Parnassus, 

Probing your searchlights into dim, un- 
charted depths, 

Planting your beacons high among the 
stars. 

Age may produce earth’s statesmen and its 
seers; 

Youth gives the world its prophets. 

Isaiah, John, Buddha, Francis, Jesus—they 
were all young men 

When the Dream smote them, made of 
them living flames 

To purge and quicken all humanity... . 


One thing—and one alone— 

Can avail in this crisis or in any other 

To build the Beloved Community: 

The spirit of a certain Man who lived long 
ago, 

Who was lonely and misunderstood, 

Who was dubbed a heretic and a dreamer, 

Who relentlessly set his face toward a 
way which led to death 

Because he loved his brother men. 

In those three short years of his living and 
dying 

He showed us how to save the world. 

This is the challenge that comes to Chris- 
tian youth today: 

To love men as He loved them; 

All men, black or white, clean or dirty, 
white collared or begrimed with soot 
and sweat, 

American or Russian or English or Chi- 
nese; 

Love men until our very beings are a part 
of them, 

Until our own flesh writhes beneath their 
burdens and injustices, 

Until we are molded and twisted like 
white metal upon an anvil, 


THE HARTFORD SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION 
HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


HARTFORD 5, CONNECTICUT 


RELIGIOUS 


In cooperation with the other Schools of the 
Foundation. HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
NARY, KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS, IN- 
STITUTE OF CHURCH SOCIAL SERVICE, pre- 
pares for all careers in Religious Education. Op- 
portunities and the need for workers in this field 
are very great. The demand for the School’s grad- 
uates is far greater than the supply. 

Two-year course for the M. A.; also Doctor of 
Religious Education program, 

Expenses $650 a year. Some partial scholarships 
for the academic year 1954-55 still available. 


For catalog and further information, write 


Walter Houston Clark, Dean 
Room 1, Knight Hall 


SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


Southwestern Baptist Seminary 


Begins 40th session Sept. 6, 1954. 
Offers B.R.E., M.R.E., D.R.E. degrees. 


No tuition. Reg. fee $50.00 per year. 
853 enrolled during past year. 
Faculty of 12 specialists. 


Building specially equipped for work. 


For further information write 


J. M. Price, Box 6955, 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


Unit we ourselves, consumed by a living 
ire 
Become the torches that shall bring light 
to this darkened world.” 
(From the author’s “A Candlelighting 
Service”’ ) 
This reading was followed by a short 
talk by the leader on the theme, “Learn, 
Live, Love,’ after which an offering was 
given for the project stressed during the 
week, the education of two students in 
India, whose picture, already familiar to 
the group, was now shown on the screen. 
After the singing of a final hymn, “Dear 
Lord and Father of Mankind,’ which end- 
ed with the words, “Rise Up and Follow 
Thee,’ the Boy and the Girt rose from 
their places on either side of the fireplace, 
lighted their candles at the large ones on 
the altar, and led the way from the room. 
Each member of the group, after lighting 
his candle, followed in silence, the lighted 
candles making a shining path as the pil- 
grimage continued. The group went at 
once to their rooms and, in accordance 
with their own wish previously expressed. 
maintained complete silence until breakfast 
the next morning. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The service above may 
be used by other groups as it is or with 
adaptations, without asking permission. How- 
ever, it is not permitted that copies be made 
of this material. Extra copies of this issue 
may be obtained from the offices of the 
INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL at the prices 
shown on page I. 


ah, 


What's 


Happening? 


"For Every Child" 
Gets Film Award 


CHICAGO, Ill.—The first American 
Film Assembly, sponsored by the Film 
Council of America, at its meeting on 
April 3 presented the Golden Reel Award 
to the motion picture, “For Every Child.” 
This film, produced by the Broadcasting 
and Film Commission of the National 
Council of Churches, was made in co- 
operation ‘with the Departments of Chil- 
dren’s Work and of Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion of the Division of Education. It has 
been presented widely during the past 
year, and has been enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 

This was one of 139 films in twelve 
categories shown to judges and _ regis- 
trants at the Assembly. It was judged the 
“ best in the area of Religion and Ethics. 


County Council of 
Religious Education 
92 Years Old 


DOVER, Ohio—For ninety-two years 
the Tuscarawas County Council of Re- 
ligious Education, originally a Sunday 
School Association, has conducted an an- 
nual Sunday School convention. The first 
convention was held in 1861. At this 
meeting a Sunday School union was 
formed which later became a Sunday 
School Association and then a County 
Council of Religious Education. 

EDITOR’S NOTE: The Tuscarawas 
County Council of Religious Education 
would like to know if there are any older 
Sunday school associations in the country 
that have had continued existence and 
held Sunday school conventions for con- 
secutive years. Information about organ- 
izations older than 92 years should be 
sent to Rev. J. B. Ketcuam, 79 E. Adams 
St., Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Position Available for a 
MINISTER OF PRE-SCHOOL 
EDUCATION 
Work will include: 


Counseling leaders, parents and teachers; 
Directing parent-staff meetings and parent 
study groups; 

Establishing a pattern of In-Service Lead- 
ership Training; an 

Superintending church school activities. 
Plan, organize and_ direct a_ week- end 
school, beginning in September of 1955. 


Imaginative and Creative Opportunity. 
Educational, psychological and religious train- 
ing and experience are desirable. Salary will 
be commensurate with training, experience and 
ability. Begin work in September, 1954. 
Write to: ROBERT E. POERSCHKE, 
Minister of Education, Myers Park Baptist 
Church, Charlotte, North Carolina. 


UCYM Conferences 
to Be Held 


CHICAGO, Ill.—The General Council 
of the United Christian Youth Movement 
will meet at Conference Point Camp, Wil- 
liams Bay, Wisconsin, August 28 to Sep- 
tember 2. This annual meeting of: the 
governing body of the Movement will 
bring together the official youth repre- 
sentatives and their adult leaders from 
the cooperating denominations and state 
Christian youth councils for five days of 
intensive planning and discussion, along 
with good fellowship. 


Immediately following the General 
Council, youth and adult leaders from 
state Christian youth councils and UCYM 
field representatives will meet at the same 
place for a special training session, Sep- 
tember 3-4. These sessions will especially 
emphasize the opportunities for coopera- 
tive youth work at the state level and seek 
to give guidance and mutual help to state 
leaders in effectively meeting special situ- 
ations which face state council programs. 


Amy Loomis to Go to 
Vincennes 


VINCENNES, Ind.—Miss Amy Goop- 
HUE Loomis will become associate pro- 
fessor of speech and drama at Vincennes 
University on September 1, according to 
an announcement by Dr. Isaac K. 
BecxeEs, President of the University. Miss 
Loomis has been for several years Director 
of the Department of Religious Drama for 
the American Baptist Convention and Di- 
rector of the National Religious Drama 
Workshop held at Lake Geneva in co- 
operation with the Division of Education, 
National Council of Churches. She will 
again direct the Drama Workshop this 
summer, August 14-21. 

In her new position, Miss Loomis will 
have a major responsibility for developing 
the drama program for the college and 
will also have charge of a community 
workshop in dramatics. 


CAPABLE CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
DIRECTOR NEEDED NOW! 


Growing Church in growing Commun- 
ity, Large Sunday School, Youth 
Groups. Established program, challeng- 
opportunity. Experienced volun- 
good facilities. Write to Frank 
Chairman, Christian Edu- 
eation Committee, First Presbyterian 
Church of College Hill, Cincinnati 24, 
Ohio. 


ing 
teers, 
J. Shawhan, 


Seminar on Religion an) 
Public Education | 


CHICAGO, Ill—The Department || 
Religion and Public Education of the Ny 
tional Council of the Churches of Chri} 


State Relationships in the Education «| 
Hi 


Children” to be held this summer Ju} 


26-August 13, 1954. Special attention wil . 


be given the question, “How shall publ] 
schools deal with religion?” | 
To the seminar on the University « 
Chicago campus will be brought leadei| 
from the three major faiths of the Unit 
States, and many resource people fro 


the staff of the National Council and qe F 


versity requirements. 


For information about program and ex) 
penses, address Dr. HARoLD A. ANDERSON 
School of Education, University of Chi} 
cago, Chicago 37, Illinois. i 


Minister-at-large 
Appointed for 


Minnesota Council | 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The Minne} 
sota Council of Churches through’ th} 
Ricut ReEvEREND StTEveEN E. KEeELER] 
Chairman of the 


as Minister-at-large for the 
Council of Churches. 


In this new position, first of its kind i: 


Board, has announce(| 
the appointment of Dr. Harotp W. Ruop | 
Minnesoti| 


the nation, the former minister of Henne} 
pin Avene Methodist Church, Minne| 


apolis, will be available for seminars ane 
personal conferences with pastors. 
it is desired, Mrs. Ruopp will also bi 
available for conferences with minister’) 


Wher} 


wives. ‘ 


Dr. Ruopp has served as professor 0} 
the art of preaching at Boston University 
School of Theology and Andover-Newtor 
Theological School and as minister ©) 
Central Church of Chicago. | 


Youth Program on TV 
CHICAGO, Ill—Beginning May 2, and 
continuing each Sunday for nine weeks) 
the CBS television network is carrying 4 
special series of programs beamed to un 
churched youth 15-23 years of age. “Look 
Up and Live,” scheduled for presentation 
from 10:30 to 11:00 A.M., Eastern Day- 
light Time, features Dr. CuHarites B. 
TEMPLETON, Evangelist for the National 
Council of Churches, the Townsmen 
Quartet, and guest stars, athletes, and 


singers—all of whom are active laymen} 


in their churches. 


WANTED: Director of 


Christian Education 
with experience in directing a Nurs- 


ery School (weekday). 

For details write: 
Rev. William C. Tuck, New England 
Congregational Church, 406 Galena 
Boulevard, Aurora, Illinois. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


| 


| 
PROGRAMS AND TOPICS 


_ For summer leadership training conferences 
| The MAY 1954 Special Issue of 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF 
| RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


| Twenty practical articles written by experienced lay workers. At- 
tractive illustrations highlight important characteristics of good 
| teaching. Useful as a discussion guide for courses with beginning 
or experienced teachers and handy as a salable ‘take-home’ re- 
minder of effective teaching principles. 


| ORDER COPIES NOW — WHILE THEY LAST 


20 or more copies, each 20c ore 

* close remittance 
eee 25¢ with order if it 
| - 9 copies 30c totals $2.00 or less. 


k From THE JOURNAL, Room 515, 79 East Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


| LOTS OF INVITING IDEAS, TOPICS, 
WORK, FELLOWSHIP PROJECTS ... IN THESE 


NEW ACTIVITIES KITS! 


YOUTH FELLOWSHIP KIT 
Volume (2 


Here are brand new programs of 
special interest to young people, in- 
cluding topics on capital punish- 
ment, effects of alcohol, the immi- 
gration question, the UN, and many 
others. The Kit also contains wor- 
ship services, a Bible quiz, a full- 
length play—and, as usual, features 
handy, perforated “tear-out” sheets. 


$3.00 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE — 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


VOLUME 


JUNIOR-HI KIT 


Number (1 


This new Kit, planned especially 
for the junior high age, includes a 
whole section of provocative topics, 
plus such projects as a tour of the 
church, a session on hymns and 
their uses, a film topic, and month- 
to-month ideas on Fun For Meet- 
ings. Same convenient style of bind- 
ing as the Youth Fellowship Kit. 

$2.50 


At Your Denominational Book Store 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


NEW FILMS FOR 
BIBLE TEACHERS 


26 Sound Motion Pictures 
on the Life of Christ 


For Use in Your 


* Vacation Bible Schools 

* Youth Conferences 

* Summer Camps 

® Conventions 
The most complete series of teaching 
films for guided Bible study. 
ing chronologically the major events in 


the life and teachings of Christ. 15 
and 20 minutes in length. 


Portray- 


Faithfully adhering to the Bible text. 
Short, factual, ideally suited to 
your Bible study periods. 


For inspiration and study in your Bible 


Classes, General Assemblies, Study 
Groups and Worship Services. 
Color, or black and white. 
Low daily rental rates. 
A saving of 10% on any 12 or 


more Living Bible films with the 
Series Savings Plan. 


Bible references and utilization sugges- 


tions in free catalog, available from 
your denominational or local film li- 
brary. 

Or Write To 


SS 


Sly fs 
— i| Y Inc. 
1364 North Van Ness Avenue 
Hollywood 28, California 


io or Your See 


Reading was Study 


CHRISTIAN TEACHING 
IN THE CHURCHES 


John Q. Schisler 


Here is a comprehensive picture of religious edu- 
cation in the local church—its nature, scope, pur- 
pose, and the special challenge it faces today. Dr. 
Schisler brings every Christian educator a deeper 
understanding of his personal responsibility, usable 
methods of approach, and the inspiration to “teach 
... the good way.” $2.50 


YOUTH AND THE 
CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY 


Rowena Ferguson 


These chapters study teen-agers as they are to- 
day and their relationship to the community they 
will some day serve. Combining the findings of 
psychology and sociology with the insights of re- 
ligion, Miss Ferguson shows how young people can 
be led into a firm Christian faith which will en- 
rich both their lives and their communities. 

PAPER, $1 


CHURCH USE OF 
AUDIO-VISUALS 


Howard E. Tower 


How to use audio-visual materials—slides, film- 
strips, motion pictures, records, etc.—to tell the 
church’s message. 

“One of the most signiticant books issued in the 
area of religious education.” —International Jour- 
nal. 

“Treats the real down-to-earth programs of the 
Jocal church.”’—Church Management. $2.50 


At All Bookstores 


ABINGDON PRESS 


Publishers of THe INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


GUIDING WORKERS 


IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
Frank A. McKibben 


‘How to train and supervise teachers and leaders, make use 
of the best teaching methods and materials, . . . develop com- 
petent creative workers, and test the results.’—The Church- — 
man. ‘ 

“A valuable manual for ministers, directors of Christian 
education, and teachers.” —World Outlook. $1.75 

“ 


RESTORING WORSHIP M 


Clarice Bowman I 


“A stimulating analysis of the processes by which we find 
God in personal and group worship. Helpful suggestions are — 
given not only with respect to the main service of the church 
but also for worship in the church school, the prayer meetin 


the various groups, and in the home.”—Augustana Lutheran. — 
$2.50 


THE RECREATION LEADER is 


E. O. Harbin, Author of The Fun 
Encyclopedia 


“Designed as a text for training recreational leaders, this 
book reads easily and dresses its theory in attractive and prac- 
tical examples.” —Luther Life. 

“Sound principles and methods.”—United Church Observer. 

“A vital book, dealing with the philosophy of recreation in 
a simple, interesting way.’—Christian-Evangelist. $1.50 -] 


MUSIC IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
Edith Lovell Thomas 


“A manual for music leaders in the church and the church 
school, . . . Much rich material for integrating the music pro- 
gram of the church with its active participation in other fields 
of Christianity.”-—Church Management. 

“The book fortunately combines educational insights with 
a mastery of the more technical aspects of music and hymn- 
ody. . . . Should go into every church library.”’—Garrett 
Tower. 2 


